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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
VENEZUELA DISPUTE. 


ONFLICTING reports, counter-reports, and denials render 
it difficult to determine the exact status of the Venezuela 
controversy at this juncture. No official statements having been 
published, material for discussion is supplied entirely by news- 
paper correspondents claiming to have reliable information from 
diplomatic sources. But it is generally accepted as true that 
England’s recent “ultimatum” to Venezuela contained no refer- 
ence to the long-standing boundary dispute, and merely de- 
manded apology and reparation for the arrest and maltreatment 
of certain British police officials in the territory claimed by Eng- 
land as herown. The English press regards the affair as a mere 
repetition of the ‘‘Corinto incident” and denies that the Monroe 
doctrine has any bearing whatever on the present issue between 
the two countries. In the United States, however, many take a 
totally different view. Since, it is argued, the territory on which 
the arrest occurred is itself a subject of controversy, the issues 
can not be separated, and England’s demand for reparation vir- 
tually prejudges the question and assumes that the Venezuelans 
trespassed on her territory. 

The view which the United States Government takes of the 
issue has not been revealed. The elaborate statement which 
Secretary Olney is reported to have submitted tothe British Cab- 
inet through Ambassador Bayard is understood to set forth the 
grounds upon which the United States claims the right to recom- 
mend arbitration of the territorial dispute and the bearing of the 
Monroe doctrine on the whole matter. No reply to this statement 
has yet been made, but Lord Salisbury is said to have promised 
to consider the case very carefully and explain the British position 
fully in due time. Meanwhile some newspapers are already dis- 
cussing the possibility of a war between the United States and 
England over the vindication of the Monroe doctrine. 


The Essential Difference Between the Nicaraguan Case 
and the Venezuelan.—“It is plain that this Uruan incident 
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differs materially from the Bluefields affair, considered as a basis 
for a peremptory demand for reparation. In the Bluefields case 
the claim was that the rights guaranteed by international law to 
consular officers had been violated by the Nicaraguan authorities 
in the person of Mr. Hatch. The policemen, on the other hand, 
who were arrested at Uruan were entitled to none of the privi- 
leges of consular officers, and the functions which they were ex- 
ercising were illegal and punishable, if there be foundation for 
Venezuela's claim that Uruan lies far within her territory. Man- 
ifestly, then, the Bluefields affair and the Uruan incident present 
situations rather opposite than parailel from a diplomatic point 
of view. In the former instance, the substantiation of Nicaragua’s 
claim of jurisdiction would not justify the harsh treatment of a 
consular officer. In the latter case, the confirmation of Vene- 
zuela’s claim of jurisdiction would entirely justify the arrest of 
foreign policemen illegally trying to exercise their functions.on 
the soil of <n American republic. The boundary question, in a 
word, lies at the root of the question of reparation for the arrest 
of the British policemen. The two questions are inseparable ; 
and England has no more moral right to settle the one than the 
other by a high-handed use of physical force. The principle pro- 
pounded by the late Secretary Gresham in the Bluefields affair, 
that the Monroe doctrine could not be construed into preventing 
the collection of claims against American governments, is not 
applicable to a case where the validity of a claim depends on the 
determination of a boundary controversy. If Great Britain is 
to act as judge in a cause to which she is a party, and to make 
the arrest of her policemen at Uruan illegal by the simple process 
of declaring that place to be within her territory, the Uruan inci- 
dent might be repeated next year in the very heart of Venezue.s, 
nay, inthecapital itself. Mr. Gresham admitted that the Monroe 
doctrine would be infringed by the occupation of territory on this 
continent by a European power. But territory is occupied by 
implication when England demands an indemnity for the arrest 
of British policemen at Uruan, seeing that the arrest could not 
be complained of unless that place were assumed to be under 
British jurisdiction.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Delicate and Complicated Question.—‘Great Britain would 
clearly violate the principles of the Monroe doctrine and invite 
armed interference by the United States if she should seize and 
take permanent possession of territory acknowledged to belong to 
Venezuela. But there would be no obvious violation of that doc- 
trine if she should temporarily seize a port of Venezuela for the 
purpose of collecting indemnity, nor would there be ground for 
interference if by so doing she should compel Venezuela to 
acknowledge her claim to the disputed territory. Such acknow]- 
edgment would, in fact, bar the United States from interference. 
Great Britain would not be extending her dominion in America, 
but merely taking possession of territory long since acquired. 
Yet this course of procedure, befogging the main issue, would 
leave that issue undetermined except by the pressure of a stronger 
power brought upon Venezuela, and the Monroe doctrine would 
remain unacknowledged, yet not disputed. It will be seen that, 
tho the original boundary question is very simple and ought to be 
determined by arbitration, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
are getting it into a position where the boundary question will 
become secondary, and yet be determined by the coercive meas- 
ures brought against Venezuela."— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Phila- 
delphia. 


It May Mean War, but the Monroe Doctrine Must Stand. 
—‘ While we have no interest in the disputed territory, this coun- 
try stands pledged by the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine 
to oppose any such forcible enlargement of monarchical posses- 
sions on this side the Atlantic as Great Britain evidently contem- 
plates. The case is one where that doctrine must be asserted 
and not only asserted but enforced. Practically Great Britain is 
committed to it; but that is of small importance, because the 
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question of its committal is not likely to be raised. Her disposi- 
tion evidently is to ignore the Government of the United States 
in the matter entirely. This Government has more than once 
tendered its good offices as an arbitrator, and one of the last acts of 
the Fifty-third Congress was a joint resolution recommending the 
reference of the boundary dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain to friendly arbitration. For Great Britain to proceed as 
she is doing toward the forcible settlement of the dispute is little 
less than an insult to our Government. 

“That the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine in this matter 
may mean war we are well aware, tho we think Great Britain 
with all her arrogance will hesitate. to invoke that result. But 
even tho it does mean war, the doctrine must be enforced. The 
only alternative is its total and final abandonment; for if there 
is any lack of firmness or determination now it will be utterly 
useless to attempt any assertion of the doctrine in the future. 
There is really but one course open to the Government, and that is 
to insist at the proper time, which seems to be very near at hand, 
—that Great Britain either submit its claim to Venezuelan terri- 
tory to arbitration or recognize the act that if forcibly asserted 
the force must be large enough to overcome not Venezuela alone 
but the United States as well.”—7he /ree Press 
Detroit. 


(Dem.), 


“Such an attempt to se; arate the two issues is shrewd diplom- 
acy, and makes the position of our own government more diffi- 
cult and delicate. If Great Britain so phrases the ultimatum said 
to have been sent to Venezuela as to include in it only a demand 
for reparation for the injury done Behrens and his companions, 
and neither puts the amount of the indemnity too high, nor as- 
serts ownership of the territory within which Behrens was, which 
is beyond the Schomburgk line, it would only remain for our Gov- 
ernment to accept the situation, as in the Corinto case. There 
would be no sufficient pretext for interference beyond a friendly 
protest. The Monroe doctrine would not cover a simple attempt 
to collect indemnity, without permanent occupancy of Vene- 
zuelan territory, and without such infraction of the Monroe doc- 
trine, our justification for interference would not exist, whether it 
would exist under any circumstances or not. The probabil- 
ities still remain that our good offices will bring about a fairly 
satisfactory settlement of the boundary question, and overwhelm- 
ingly against any serious trouble with Great Britain over this 
matter. Public opinion rules in Great Britain as it does here, 
and in neither country are the people ready for a war or anything 
approaching one, over a matter so trivial, and in which we have 
at most only a secondary and remote interest.”— 7he Republican 


(/nd.), Springfield. 


“There are certain plain propositions interwoven into the warp 
and woof of this Venezuelan controversy: namely, first, Great 
Britain never wili snub or insult the United States of America 
diplomatically, either by the cut direct or indirect ; secondly, she 
will never seek a quarrel with our Government, because almost 
certain of getting the worst of it, as we can not conceive of any 
administration embroiling our country in an unjust war; third, 
the astute politicians who sway state affairs in England at this 
time never will permit their opponents to dislodge them from 
place on the ground that they had committed the British nation 
to a contest with a people who should stand shoulder to shoulder 
with those speaking the English language on the European side of 
the Atlantic. The ‘fire in the rear’ will always be a powerful 
element in any modern nation in maintaining the peace of the 
world, and particularly in preventing England from attempting 
any such treatment of us as it sometimes puts upon weak powers.” 
—The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


““We can hardly believe that the British Government is going 
deliberately to work to provoke acollision with the United States. 
. . . Thetwo great English-speaking nations of the world should 
work in harmony in the interests of civilization and not fly at 
each other’s throats and drench two continents in blood over a 
small strip of territory in a country where land is so cheap that it 
can be had for the asking. Wise councils and a spirit of concili- 
ation should prevail in the adjustment of questions arising be- 
tween two countries which more than any other hold in their 
hands the interests of human liberty and human progress on this 
earth.”"— The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


“We caution the Administration to‘go slow’ in this matter. It 
has the ‘Jingoists’ at its back in going to war with Great Britain 
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over the ‘Monroe doctrine,’ but it has not got the sober sense of 
the conservative people with it in any such foolish enterprise. 
The countries of South America are nothing to us, and they must 
take care of themselves. ‘They are independent powers in the 
family of nations, and they must fight their own battles as other 
independent powers do.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Richmond. 


“It would not only be a blunder, but one of those blunders that 
are worse than crimes, for the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world to fly at each other’s throats, and England 
has too much to lose to provoke such a course. But nations have 
signalized the close of this century by repeatedly submitting 
questions of the gravest importance to arbitration, and they will 
undoubtedly follow the sensible precedent thus established by 
themselves, unless some hot-headed Venezuelan precipitates a 
war by proceeding to extremes before the fool-killer can stop 
him.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 


“British subjects were arrested for trespassing on the territory 
of Venezuela. They were there for the purpose of asserting the 
authority of Great Britain over the territory, so as to strengthen 
the future claims of the British Government. The British ensign 
was hauled down because it was an insult flaunted in the face of 
Venezuela. The whole affair, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, was an attempt to extend the territorial possessions 
of Great Britain in America, and if this is not a violation of 
the Monroe doctrine, then American diplomacy has no meaning, 
and all pretense of maintaining the dignity and honor of the 
nation had better be abandoned.”"— 7he American (Rep.), Bal- 
timore. 


“The point for the United States to consider is whether this 
country would be justified in going to extremes in behalf of the 
Venezuelan contention. It requires a stretching of the Monroe 
doctrine to make it apply in such a case, and no profit could come 
to the United States from a war with England on that score. 
Our commercial relations with Great Britain are a thousandfold 
greater than those we sustain with Venezuela, and there is really 
nothing but sentiment that could make the United States the 
champion of the South American republic in such a case. Eng- 
land may be in the wrong, but the United States can not afford 
to enter on the quixotic mission of redressing the grievances of 
petty nations, where she herself has no concern. War with a 
power like Great Britain would be a very serious matter, and is 
not to be entered on lightly."—7e American (Dem.), Nash- 


ville. 


“Is the alleged encroachment of Great Britain upon Venezuelan 
territory in any way, shape, or form a menace or a possible 
menace to the United States, either in itself or as setting an ob- 
jectionable precedent? If it is, it should be resisted ; if it is not, 
Venezuela should be left to settle with Great Britain upon what 
terms she can. There is no room here for sentiment or philan- 
thropy. This country has no call to play the part of Don 
Quixote, or any less fanciful knight-errant. Its Venezuelan 
policy, like all it other policies, must be simply that of a saga- 
cious and enlightened self-interest. The idea that the Monroe 
doctrine requires us to be the champions of weak nations in dis- 
tress, upon the principle that virtue is its own reward, is ludi- 
crous in its inadequacy.”"— 7he North American (Rep.), Phila- 


delphia. 





—The Journal, Detrott. 





ONE of these days John Bull will make a bluff, and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings will change his lion into a poodle.— 7he Dispatch, St. Paul. 
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IS EUROPE ON THE EVE OF WAR? 


REAT excitement has been produced in Great Britain by 
the report, published on the authority of the Hongkong 
correspondent of The London Times, that a Russo-Chinese treaty 
has been negotiated whereby China grants extraordinary conces- 
sions to Russia, including the right to anchor her fleet at Port 
Arthur and to construct and operate railways in Manchuria. 
Such a treaty is characterized in the English press as a virtual 
agreement for the commercial annexation of China by Russia, 
and as entirely incompatible with English political and commer- 
ical interests. War is declared to be preferable to submission to 
such an arrangement. Other powers, including Japan, are under- 
stood to be indignant with Russia, and the news is everywhere 
regarded as startling. Some doubt is expressed in the authentic- 
ity of the report, but it is eagerly discussed in press and diplo- 
matic circles, and we make room for a few Old-World and Ameri- 
can comments. 


Cabled European Comment. 


“Even war with Russia would be less disastrous than to allow 
her, without a blow, to get such a grip upon China. She could 
throttle all the other powers and choke off their commerce. Un- 
less Russia and China give the necessary assurances, it is a case 
for an ultimatum and perhaps the most serious step our diplo- 
macy has had since the Crimean War.”— 7 he St. James's Gazette, 
London. 


“Neither England, the United States, Japan, nor Germany will 
sanction a partition of China which would virtually render the 
Pacific Ocean a Franco-Russian lake and seal the markets of 
China against their c.mmerce.”— 7he Globe, London. 

“It is not inconceivable that if Russia attempts such a step 
England and Japan will form an offensive and defensive alliance. 
I, Lord Salisbury will only be able to make up his mind what to 
do and how to do it, he has a chance to gain high credit for him- 
self.”— The Chronicle, London. 


“Even if the Mandarins sanctioned such a treaty it would only 
be with the comforting assurance that they would face the oppo- 
sition of Japan and the powers. The covenant would be mere 
waste paper.”— 7he Standard, London. 


“Should Zhe 7imes’s Hongkong dispatch be confirmed, and 
the Czar’s advisers unfortunately persevere in their determina- 
tion to disturb the balance of power in the far East, Japan wili 
look for friends, and those friends are, obviously, Great Britain 
and the United States. ‘The little anxiety in the Foreign Office 
now would be cheaply bought if it is led thereby carefully to con- 
sider the future diplomatic and naval relations between the old 
country and her strenuous sons across the Atlantic, and realize 
that the English-speaking world can better employ its strength 
than in internal squabbling over such petty matters as the boun- 
daries and obligations of Venezuelaand Nicaragua.”— 7he IVest- 
minster Gazette, London, 


‘We can only conceive that Germany’s consent to the alleged 
agreement between Russia and China would be given in exchange 
for equivalent concessionsto Germany. If the agreement is made 
without the consent of Germany, then Germany will be freed 
from all obligations in regard to the evacuation of the Liao Tung 
territory by the Japanese.”— 7he Areuz-Zettung, Berlin. 


American Comment. 


“The United States could scarcely be drawn into such a war, if 
war there should be. But it could not regard it with anything 
resembling indifference. Its sympathies would, of course, be 
with Great Britain and Japan, and against the Russian spoliator. 
That would be in part because of our very considerable commer- 
cial interests in those regions, which under the present system bid 
fair to increase and prosper, but which under Russian domination 
would be almost entirely destroyed. It would also be in part 
because of sentiment—such sentiment as is sometimes stronger 
than all other considerations.”—7he Tribune, New York. 


“Should England now try to play her familiar réle of dog in 
the manger, and prevent by force the execution of the arrange- 
ment said to have been made with relation to Port Arthur, she 
will have to fight single-handed against Russia and France. 
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Nothing could be more ridiculous than the assertion of 7 4e Lon- 
don Globe that in such a wrongheaded contest England would 
be supported by the United States, Germany, and Japan. Why 
should we connive at an attempt to deprive of an outlet to the 
ocean the Russian Government, which has always shown itself 
our friend, to gratify the jealousy and greed of England, which 
in all our times of trouble has shown herself our enemy? We 
ought to look with cordial sympathy on the development of 
Siberia, which is likely to follow the acquisition of an ice-free 
harbor; and, altho Englishmen may lose their present virtual 
monopoly of the trade of China through the opening of that coun- 
try by a system of railways constructed under Russian auspices, 
American citizens would be no sharers in their loss, On the con- 
trary, with Russian influence dominant at Pekin, American in- 
dustry and American enterprise will have free scope in a field 
wherein England had expected to play the principal part.”— 7he 
Sun, New York. 

“Should the report of the treaty be affirmed, it is not hazarding 
too much to say that Russia is not likely to yield any of her ad- 
vantages, no matter how much England may expostulate. Rus- 
sia is as land-hungry as Great Britain and equally audacious as 
to methods. Besides, Great Britain is not likely to resort to 
force, as she has too many complications throughout the globe to 
compel her to maintain the peace.”— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


HOW IS LYNCHING TO BE STOPPED? 


HE horrible reports of the Braden lynching case, confirmed 

by more recent inquiries, have again brought to the front 

the question of how the evil is to be met and American civiliza- 
tion vindicated from the charges based on the frequency and 
cruelty of our lynching cases. “Is Our civilization indeed a fail- 
ure?” many papers ask, and in their answers the necessity of 
energetic and extraordinary measures to prevent the repetition of 


such barbarities as were committed at Braden is most strenuously ° 


urged. 
ing with acertain class of criminals find no justification what- 


ever for torture and mutilation. In many quarters the problem 


seems to be regarded as insolvable, but there is a general disposi- 
tion to give due consideration to any feasible plan of reform. 
The Buffalo News has a suggestion to make in the following 
editorial : 


“There is, of course, one way to stop these brutal exhibitions— 
that is by sufficiently elevating that portion of the negro classes 
who are guilty of the provoking offenses to a plane of morals that 
will prevent their repetition. To do this, however, the white 
people will have to treat the black with greater consideration than 
they do at present. The inimical spirit must cease and the negro 
be recognized as entitled to the same freedom in fact, not alone 
in name, as the rest of the population. To punish brutishness 
with the atrocity we have heard of at the hands of a mob of mur- 
derers thirsting for revenge is not only cowardly but an assurance 
that they themselves are worse than outlaws because they defy 
the law with impunity, not to rob but to take delight in the worst 
forms of cruelty and barbarism for its own sake. 

“If in every district in the States where lynching is prevalent 
anti-lynching parties were to be organized and drilled, ready at 
short notice to assist the authorities in cases of this kind, and em- 
powered to act when called upon by the marshals and governors 
of jails, backed up and encouraged by the churches, possibly these 
exhibitions might ultimately cease. We surely must not, at this 
end of the nineteenth century, be compelled to admit that the 
white population in these States are unanimously in favor of this 
treatment of the black criminal, however base he may be, and 
indorse the action of those who defy the law in their lust for a 
poor, miserable human being’s blood.” 


The Troy Telegram does not seem to have much hope. It 
says: 


“It may be that these barbarities will be stopped. There are 
great men in the United States who, if they were in the Presi- 
dential chair, would declare the State under martial law in which 
such crimes were repeatedly committed, and try and punish the 


Zven those papers which have excused lynch law in deal- 
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murderers by court-martial. The lynchers only need a few 
courses of their own sauce.” 


Referring to a plan proposed by a certain organization of 
negroes, 7he Chicago Inter Ocean says: 


“In many States the murder of a negro by a mob is regarded 
as laudable rather than otherwise. Wheresucha disposition pre- 
vails it is idle to expect official activity for the punishment of the 
criminals. Things being thus, an organization of colored men 
proposes to mend matters by legislation that will encourage the 
citizen to do what the authorities fail to do. The proposition is 
that whosoever helps in the suppression of a mob or in the arrest 
of its ringleaders shall receive reward, either by payment of 
money or by remission of taxes, or by pension in the event of in- 
jury incurred, or by such other means as may be deemed wise. 

“The weak point of the plan lies in the fact that where the 
people are averse to the demonstrations of mob rule the authori- 
ties are prompt to suppress it, and that where the authorities are 
not prompt to suppress it the people are favorabie toit. Now, it 
is doubtful if the people who delight in mobs can be hired to sup- 
press them. But the nature of the scheme proposed illustrates the 
desperate condition of affairs.” 


In South Carolina it is proposed to insert a clause in the new 
constitution providing that, in any case of lynching, the officer 
from whose charge the prisoner was taken shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and deposed from office pending his trial. 
This measure is criticized as merely another form of lawlessness 
by Zhe New York Home Journal, which says: 


“It will be observed that the article does not contemplate any 
question of the officer’s connivance at the illegal seizure of his 
prisoner. It is assumed that in every such case the officer partic- 
ipates in the act of the mob, either by consent or negligence. 
The jury selected to try the officer is to pass only on the fact of 
the lynching. The officer’s responsibility is taken for granted by 
the proposed constitutional provision. 

“Such law as this is certainly obliterative of justice. Nota 
whit better than lynch law is the law that would punish a man 
possibly guilty of nothing more than being overcome by superior 
force, having been furnished by the law with no adequate means 
of resistance. If such methods of discipline were to prevail in 
every department of the public service, applicants for Government 
positions would be few indeed. Why not adopt the Chinese plan 
outright, and behead every man who fails? The State can not 
exercise a deterrent influence upon mobs that hang men without 
a trial, if it sets them an example in this line by itself assuming 
the guilt of possibly innocent officials.” 





City Ownershlp of Street Railways.—In a memorial pre- 
sented to the Mayor of Chicago, Mr. C. L. Bonney, vice-president 
of one of the street railway lines of that city, urges important 
changes in the municipal treatment of intramural transportation. 
Mr. Bonney has studied the transportation question in England 
and Continental Europe, and is impressed with the benefits of 
municipal control and operation. He finds the American system 
inferior in many respects and advocates the adoption of the Euro- 
pean plan in amodified form. Summed up, his recommendations 
are that the city should own and control the tracks, poles, wires, 
and other things attached to the public highways just as it owns 
and controls the streets themselves, but that the cars should be- 
long to the corporations and individuals desiring to operate them. 
These cars should be licensed by the city, as are hacks and other 
vehicles, and should be under the regulation of the Superintend- 
ent of Police. Mr. Bonney would have no old contracts with cor- 
porations now operating lines extended or renewed, but while 
opening their tracks and trolleys to competitive use of new lines 
would have them compensated at a rate to be fixed by the Super- 
intendent of Police. Zhe Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) thinks the 
propositions do not go far enough, and is inclined to favor com- 
plete municipal ownership and operation. The cry of “Social- 
ism,” says the paper, has ceased to carry much weight, and no 
system can possibly be worse than the presentone. The Courier 
Journal, Louisville, regards municipal ownership as a remote 
possibility merely, and points out that Toronto, which had tried 
the plan with success, has recently abandoned it for an advan- 
tageous contract with a new corporation. 
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BONDS AND GREENBACKS. 


A* “endless chain of depletion” is the metaphor which Presi- 

dent Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle have applied to the 
Government legal-tender notes, and those who advocate the re- 
tirement of these notes generally assert that the late bond issues 
were rendered necessary by the duty of the Treasury to redeem 
them in gold on presentation. Secretary Carlisle, in his recent 
Boston address, expressed himself as follows: 


“The Government of the United States is bound to redeem its 
notes in gold is when gold is demanded. in order to carry out 
this policy it must have constantly on hand a sufficient amount of 
gold to inspire the public with confidence in its ability to redeem 
its obligations when presented. And this gold, under the con- 
ditions which have existed within the last three years, can be 
promptly procured only by the sale of interest-bearing bonds.” 


This statement is severely criticized by certain newspapers. 
They emphatically deny that the greenbacks compelled the bond 
issues of the last two years, and declare the “endless chain” to be 
a myth and a phantom. Zhe New York Sun (Dem.) writes as 
follows on the subject : 


“Speaking with the plainness which the facts of this most im- 
portant subject demand imperatively, Mr. Carlisle's statement is 
not correct. It is simply an attempt to deceive the American 
people in regard to a peculiar and many-sided wrong which has 
been imposed upon them by unfaithfulness and double-dealing 
emanating from the White House. 

“It is very easy in this difficulty to denounce, as Mr. Carlisle 
denounces, the ‘endless chain’ of greenback redemption as a 
blood-sucking monster, in whose grip the Federal Treasury is 
helpless and fated. We suppose that the gentlemen whv about 
this time of year, meeting as Democrats and business men, pro- 
ceed to indorse the Cleveland policy in spite of its dishonest pro- 
tective tariff, its recklessly deficient revenue, and its unconstitu- 
tional income tax, first get both feet carefully on a preliminary 
resolution that the only trouble threatening the Treasury is this 
‘endless chain.’ But the fact is that the drain of gold from the 
Treasury reserve was the immediate result of a prospect that the 
Government, whose notes had always been unsuspected, would 
be unable to pay the debts wantonly fastened on it by a taritf 
unable to produce the needed revenue; and bonds were sold to 
fillup the gap. Instead of needing gold primarily, the Treasury 
needed cash. If it had had cash, there would have been nothing 
heard of gold.” 


The Boston Herald (Ind.), which has always objected to the 
“endless-chain” metaphor as misleading, says: 


“If there had been no deficiency in the revenue the redeemed 
greenbacks would have remained in the Treasury vaults. It was 
not through the defects of our currency system, but purely and 
simply through the defects of our revenue system, that the re- 
deemed notes were again put intocirculation. When the national 
income balances the national expenditure, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has ample power to lock up every greenback that is 
presented for redemption, and to keep it locked up during his 
pleasure. 

“Nay, more, with a balanced revenue the Secretary must keep 
the key turned upon the redeemed notes or upon some other form 
of currency which he may elect to put in their place, unless he 
sees fit to increase his deposits in the national banks or to call or 
buy United States bonds. In brief, the endless chain is not only 
visionary, it is impossible. 

“ The Herald's measurement of this matter finds confirmation 
to a large extent in a speech just made by Mr. Edward Atkinson 
at the meeting of the American Bankers’ Association in Atlanta. 
Mr. Atkinson is bitterly hostile to the greenbacks, but as an 
economist he can not subscribe to the nonsense about the endless 
chain. Here is what he said to the assembled bankers : 

“*The Treasury may provide itself with gold by the sale of 
bonds, so as to enable it in cooperation with the national banks 
to meet any possible demand of the people for the redemption of 
Government notes as fast as they are presented. In that event, 
if the volume of paper money is redundant, it will be reduced by 
redemption: if it is not redundant, it will continue in circulation. 

“*Three sales of bonds have been made with this in view, but 
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the first two sales did not accomplish the purpose, because the 
notes redeemed on the one hand were paid out on the other, to 
meet the deficiency in the public revenue. ‘The third sale has 
partially accomplished its purpose, but not adequately. The 
revenue being now equal to the expenditures, notes which are 
presented for payment in coin are not and can not be reissued, 
even if they are not canceled. They are and must be put aside 
subject to future cancelation whenever authority thereto shall be 
given by Congress. ’” 


Rhodes’s Journal of Banking meets the argument of the 
friends of the greenbacks as follows: 


“Some of those who deprecate the retirement of the legal-tender 
notes, etc., have been very anxious to place the blame for the 
difficulties under which the Treasury has labored upon the defi- 
ciency in revenue, saying that when the revenues became suffi- 
ciently in excess of expenditures the reserve would take care of 
itself. This is not untrue, but why should an excess of $70,000, - 
ooo of revenue be raised by taxation every eighteen months fora 
purpose that is entirely unnecessary ? 

‘The amount that has to be borrowed when there is a deficiency 
in the revenue indicates the amount of revenue that is wasted in 
maintaining the gold reserve when there has been a surplus. If 
the $70,000,000 which had to be borrowed during eighteen 
months just to keep greenbacks at par is a fair indication of the 
sum that has been used for this purpose in previous years, when 
the expenditure was not so apparent on account of its payment 
from a large surplus, then the annual expense of maintaining 
specie payments has been about $46, 000,000. 

“This expense or something like it has been incurred, it may 
be inferred, for nearly twenty years, and would, had it not been 
for the reissue of the notes redeemed, have retired the old issue 
of legal-tender notes in about nine yeavs. Of course by the re- 
issue of the notes the Treasury is reimbursed for the expense of 
redeeming them. ‘The figures, however, show how easy it would 
have been to get rid of this dangerous form of floating debt if a 
proper policy had been permitted by Congress when a surplus 
revenue existed. Now that there is a deficit the necessity of a 
wiser policy becomes more evident. The debt has increased 
$70,000,000 in eighteen months with no real improvement in the 
condition of the Treasury to show for it.” 





Reply to Professor Bemis.— The statement of Professor Bemis 

regarding the causes of his dismissal from the Chicago University 
has elicited a reply signed by Professor Small, head of the Soci- 
-ology department, and Nathan Butler, director of the University 
Extension Bureau. They make “the most emphatic and unre- 
served assertion” that the freedom of teaching has never been 
involved in the case, and President Harper's letters to Professor 
Bemis are explained by the remark that they had no reference to 
any other teachings or utterances than those made before promis- 
cuous audiences by the latter “at a time when agitation of any 
kind was universally regarded as imprudent.” ‘The reply con- 
tinues as follows: ‘Mr. Bemis’s real complaint was not that he 
was asked to resign from the University-Extension staff, but that 
he was not transferred to a corresponding position on the staff of 
instructors inside the University. We state now only our opinion 
when we say that, so far as we are able to judge, every member 
-of the faculty who is acquainted with Mr. Bemis would indorse 
the President’s conclusion that such transfer would have placed 
Mr. Bemis in a position which he is not strong enough to fill. 
To summarize, Mr. Bemis has compelled us to advertise both his 
incompetency as a University-Extension lecturer, and also the 
opinion of those most closely associated with him that he is not 
qualified to a fill a university position.” Zhe Chicago Journal 
says that this reply is so conclusive that with it vanishes Professor 
Bemis’s “last vestige of excuse for the parade of his wrongs at 
the hands of capitalists,” but certain other newspapers are not 
entirely satisfied with the explanation. Thus 7he Buffalo 
Courzer says: ‘President Harper may be able to refer his kind 
expressions to a desire to let Professor Bemis down gently. 
Nevertheless, in the light of the language of this latest defense 
of the University’s action, the use of the words ‘competency’ and 
‘A No. 1’ were unfortunate.” 





MIsS WILLARD lauds the bicycle, probably on the ground that a man can 
not sail one successively with three sheets in the wind or half-seas over.— 
The Dispatch, Pittsburg. 
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PLATFORM OF THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


U NUSUAL significance attaches to the action of the last an- 
nual convention of the W. C. T. U., held at Baltimore 


last week. Some new important steps were decided upon, and - 


the resolutions embodying them have called forth considerable 
comment. The most notable of the resolutions are those com- 
mending the “Staten Island Basis of Union” as the best plan to 
secure the harmonious cooperation of the “reform forces of the 
nation” against the allied evils of intemperance and injustice, 
and inviting Catholic as well as Hebrew women to send fraternal 
delegates to the W. C. T. U. conventions and to establish 
branches of the White Ribbon Society within their own borders. 
Other resolutions adopted indorse the Prohibition Party “as the 
only political party with courage to speak out boldly in favor of 
woman-suffrage and the total annihilation of the liquor traffic,” 
favor an educational suffrage qualification for both sexes, con- 
demn the use of tobacco and narcotics as liable to lead to the 
opium habit, and ask for the appointment of women on the 
divorce commissions of the various States. 

In respect of attendance and enthusiasm, the convention is de- 
clared to have been one of the most successful ever held. The re- 
port of the secretary showed that over one hundred new branches, 
with a membership of over five thousand, were formed during 
the past year, and the chief of every department made a report 
indicating progress. The most general effort, according to the 
secretary, has been made in the social-purity department. “ Each 
year,” observed the secretary, “is making me more certain that 
we struck the keynote of ultimate victory when we made the 
discovery that each evil is allied with all other evils, and that 
therefore each reform should be allied with all other reforms.” 
Miss Frances E. Willard, who has again been reelected president, 
spoke in her annual address of the need of radical political and so- 
cial reforms, and touched on a large number of current topics. 
We quote the following as one of her most important utterances: 


“The Labor movement is the natural ally of the White Rib- 
boners. The ‘working-class’ are the only true aristocrats. The 
time is not distant when those who do not work wiil be drummed 
out of the camp and stung out of the hive, and will learn by 
what they suffer that it is a law of God, written’ in our members, 
that ‘He who will not work neither shall he eat.’ We are con- 
fronted by a vegetating aristocracy on one hand, and an agitating 
democracy on the other, and if the Federation of Labor, and the 
trades-unions, will, throughout their entire membership, decree 
that strong drink shall be left teetotally alone, they will within 
ten years become the arbiters of destiny. 

“The records, as given to the world by the Labor leaders of 
England, show that the license system was devised in the inter- 
est of the aristocracy, who wished to keep the people down, and 
knew that they could do so if they were only sodden with drink. 

“‘Intemperance in our great cities pushes people into the tene- 
ment-houses, and the misery and filth of the tenement-houses 
pushes them into the saloons. White-Ribbon women must be 
sworn foes of monopoly, of landlordism, and every other form of 
class legislation. The land belongs to the people, and while the 
farmer's domain should not be interfered with, since he turns it 
to beneficent use, a propaganda of education should be devised, 
whereby the single tax, and the issue of all money by the Gov- 
ernment itself, should become two of the central planks in the 
platform of the party of the future.” 


We append a number of editorial comments on the work and 
spirit of the convention : 


Accomplishing a Mighty Work.—‘‘The W. C. T. U. in a 
measure has changed front within a few years on the prohibition 
question. So far as theoretical principles go, the members of the 
Union believe in total abstinence for themselves and the abolition 
of the liquor traffic, but in practically dealing with the restriction 
of the sale of liquor there are indications of a difference of opinion 
within its ranks. 

“The society, however, is accomplishing a mighty work. In 
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educating the young, in arousing lethargic public sentiment, in 
protecting the victims of vice and stirring healthy opinion on a 
variety of topics, the W. C. T. U. perhaps has no equal among 
the reform movements of the present day. 

“Its meeting this year in Baltimore has been an exceedingly 
interesting one. Whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
members of the convention or from that of the outside observer, 
the gathering has been harmonious, enthusiastic, and highly pro- 
motive of those objects which bring the delegates together year 
after year.”"—-7he Herald, Baltimore. 


In Danger of Forfeiting Confidence.—‘‘ Miss Willard has just 
shown that she has learned nothing from this experience. Her 
annual address endeavors to commit the W. C. T. U. to free 
silver, which will force thousands of people most unwillingly to 
withdraw their financial support of her work. The address fur- 
thermore declares for other unpopular financial schemes. It also 
demands the referendum, the election of the President and Sena- 
tors by direct popular vote, socialization of monopolies and other 
theoretical reforms which the most advanced economists and 
most experienced statesmen content themselves with tentatively 
discussing in all their bearings, and which should be dealt with 
with the utmost consideration on account of the magnitude of the 
changes their adoption would involve. If Miss Willard be not 
checked or rebuked by the organization she leads there is serious 
danger that she may undo the great good she has done, by for- 
feiting respect and confidence in the W. C. T. U. as a moral 
agency.”— Zhe Journal, Boston. 


Frittering Away the Organization’s Energies.—“ Miss Wil- 
lard’s scheme to unite ‘all the reform forces’ and tie her original 
and noble cause of temperance to the collapsed and sinking eco- 
nomic delusion calling itself ‘free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1’ is the most unfortunate to which 
she has ever put her hand. It not only shows her to be a poor 
politician, but it shows her to be a superficial thinker when she 
gets away from her specialty. She has been too much in Eng- 
land of late to know that the free-silver craze is as dead for all 
practical purposes as its deceased grandfather, the greenback 
folly. But if her judgment of practical affairs had been worth 
anything she would have been able to detect the fiat falsehood in 
the free-silver doctrine at a glance. She apparently did not see 
it, and she must suffer the fate of the pet starling that was caught 
in the cornfield with the crows. 

“It is a matter for sincere regret that Miss Willard’s great 
organization has come in these later days to fritter away its ener- 
gies in a windmill fight with pretty much everything above 
ground, instead of sticking to the point and accomplishing one 
thing.”"— The Journal, Chicago. 


“The Women’s Christian Temperance Union in session at 
Baltimore this week has discussed almost an infinite variety of 
topics. Not only has temperance in the use of alcoholic beverages 
been considered, but there has been much talk about Sunday 
desecration, the evil of shooting birds, woman-suffrage, an 
educational limit for both sexes, the tobacco habit, and lynching. 
No doubt these women are very earnest in their advocacy or 
denunciation of this, that, or the other thing, but it does seem as 
if they were a little intemperate in their selection of subjects for 
consideration. ‘They should either limit their discussions to the 
temperance question or change the name of their organization to 
something more appropriate.”—7he Journal, Providence. 


“The truth is, Miss Willard is the victim of a radically wrong 
theory of reform. She is not such a multifarious innovator as to 
really hold to all these notions, but her plan seems to be to form 
an alliance with whatever new thing comes up which is not in 
conflict with the temperance cause. Her intention is honest, as 
everybody will admit who knows her, but the plan in itself is as 
reprehensible as it is impolitic. Nothing but the intrinsic merits 
of the cause which underlies the W. C. T. U. can save the organ- 
ization from being destroyed by such a policy."—Z7he /uter 
Ocean, Chicago. 


“Miss Frances E. Willard deserves the love and confidence 
which have been evinced by her reelectiédn for the seventeenth 
consecutive time as president of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Her career is one over which all men and women 


who admire sincerity, devotion, courage, sympathy, executive 
capacity, combined with graceful and winsome personal qualities, 
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may well grow enthusiastic. Their enthusiasm does not in the 
least depend upon any agreement with her about the wisdom of 
prohibitory laws, or the necessity for woman’s suffrage, or the 
soundness of her ideas on the labor problem or the coinage prob- 
lem. She has given the strength of her splendid intellect and the 
treasures of her noble woman’s heart during many long and 
arduous years to the task of helping humanity to become happier 
by becoming purer.”"— 7he Advertiser, Boston. 


“The only hope of temperance influence is through its appeal 
to spiritual forces, and it isoutof place in politics. This platform 
is a@ warning against giving power to one-idea people, and it 
strengthens the opposition of enemies of Prohibition by blending 
its issues with those economical and social views which conserva- 
tive thinkers believe to be dangerous to our financial interests 
and antagonistic to our national welfare and individual liberties. 
Miss Willard pleading for personal temperance is a power for 
good, respected ever by those who oppose her methods, but Miss 
Willard manipulating political fusion is an illustration of how 
easy is self-deception of a politician who thinks that he is a 
reformer.”"—7he Republican, Cedar Rapids. 


“The adoption of a resolution by the W. C. T. U. at Baltimore, 
welcoming Hebrews and Roman Catholics to conventions of the 
organization, and urging the formation by people of these faiths 
of White Ribbon societies, is to be cordially commended. It was 
stated by Miss Willard that Hebrews and Roman Catholics had, 
especially at the South, shown sympathy with the Union’s work. 
Surely the work of this organization is of a universal character, 
winning everywhere the good wishes of good people.” — 7he 
News, Indianapolis. 


“If the Woman's Christian Temperance Union propose in any 
true sense to incorporate these ‘reforms,’ or to labor for them, 
they will not only antagonize hosts of their own supporters but 
will endanger their own coherence and usefulness.” — Zzon’s 
Hlerald, Boston. 


The Negro at the Atlanta Exposition.—Charges of extraor- 
dinary and outrageous discrimination against the negroes on the 
part of the directors and managers of the Atlanta Exposition are 
made by Editor Hagler, of 7he People’s Advocate, anegro organ 
published at Atlanta. In an editorial headed “The Fakest of All 
Fakes,” Mr. Hagler writes : 


“Had it not been for the negro, the Exposition would not have 
attained to an international affair, for Congress would not have 
voted the appropriation of $200,000 for the Government exhibit, 
and given the Exposition the sanction of the American Republic. 
And now that the negro has done so much for the Exposition, 
what has he got for his pains? Fifty cents will admit him to the 
Exposition grounds, and then he must strike a bee line for the 
Negro Building, or he is in danger of being grossly insulted, 
However, when he has seen the negro exhibits he has seen a great 
part of the show. But the white man holds full sway here also, 
for all the day and night watchmen are white. Several of the 
buildings on the grounds the negro dare notenter. He is afraid 
to go to any of them, especially if he has a lady, for he might be 
told ‘no niggers allowed in here.’ Several of Atlanta’s best peo- 
ple have been insulted in that way. They will hardly be insulted 
again, for they don’t intend spending another cent on the big 
fake. They are disgusted, and rightly too, for negroes have not 
even a dog’s show inside the Exposition gates, unless it is in the 
Negro Building. Many persons have written asking whether 
the Exposition was worth coming to see. We can not write all 
a personal answer, but refer them to this article. If they wish to 
feel that they are inferior to other American citizens, if they want 
to pay double fare on the surface cars and also be insulted, if they 
want to see on all sides: ‘For whites only,’ or ‘No niggers and 
dogs allowed,’ if they want to be humiliated and their man and 
womanhood crushed out, then come.” 


The press has paid no attention to these charges. Mr. T. 
Thomas Fortune, the well-known negro journalist and editor of 
The Age, says in a letter in a New York paper: “If Editor 
Hagler has libeled the Atlanta Exposition and its managers, he 
should be prosecuted ; if he has told the truth, the country ought 
to know it.” 
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THIRTEEN YEARS OF LABOR WARFARE, 
AND THEIR LESSONS. 


NTERESTING results are presented in the report of Col. 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
dealing with the strikes and lockouts of the period from 1881 to 
July, 1894. It is shown that during these years there were 14,930 
strikes and lockouts which lasted a day or more. The number of 
workmen involved was 3,714,406, and the number of establish- 
ments affected, 69,167. The loss in wages from strikes is given 
as $163,807,866, and from lockouts as $26,685,516, while the loss 
to employers is estimated as $82, 590, 336 in strikes and $12,235,451 
in lockouts. The loss in wages does not include $5,262,000 
paid out by labor organizations in aid to strikers. In about 45 
per cent. of the establishments the strikes were entirely success- 
ful, and in 12 per cent. the success was partial. The greatest 
number of labor controversies occurred in New York; Illinois is 
second on the list, and Pennsylvania third. As for the industries 
affected, the list is headed by the building trades, and then these 
follow in the order given: coal and coke, tobacco, clothing, food 
preparations, metal, transportations, etc. Women constituted 
only 8.78 per cent. of the employees involved. 

What are the lessons of these figures? The moral generally 
drawn by commentators is that strikes are unprofitable to labor, 
and that arbitration ought to be more frequently resorted to. We 
reproduce a few of the comments. 


Arbitrate Before Striking.—‘‘ A strike is a business matter, as 
it affects not only the profits of capital but the earnings of labor. 
Under the circumstances, those organizations or persons that 
make it part of their business to originate strikes should consider 
in advance whether or not they pay. If they do not, it would 
seem to be only ordinary good policy not to engage in them. . 

“Strikes are labor’s wars, and labor is not only most frequently 
defeated, but it is obliged to suffer the chief part of the physical 
distress of the war, and also to pay the greater part of the cost of 
it. There are times when even labor wars must needs come; but 
the histories of all contests of force between employees and em- 
ployers show that there have been but few of them which could 
not have been prevented by arbitration. It is almost the rule 
that strikes are eventually settled by arbitration; either by that 
or the surrender of the strikers. But the offices of conciliation 
and peace are not often employed until the strikers begin to per- 
ceive that they can not succeed; then, however, their losses have 
been incurred, and they themselves are not in a position to deal 
with their employers on equal terms, which they would have 
been before the strike began. If Commissioner Wright's figures 
are not absolutely devoid of truth, strikes and lockouts do not 
pay; and what else these statistics should prove to wage-earners 
and employers is that an ounce of preventive arbitration is worth 
a pound of arbitration when the use of force has proved ineffec- 
tive. The lesson taught by Commissioner Wright's figures is 
that arbitration should precede the strike, not the strike arbitra- 
tion. "— Zhe Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


ar 


Strikes Always Unwise.—‘“ The suffering, crime, and loss of 
life caused by the strikes can not of course be ascertained and 
stated, but it is known that the sum total was appalling. 

“Intelligent wage-workers will soon come to the conclusion that 
almost anything is better than a strike. Half a loaf is better 
than none, and in hard times a workingman can not do a more 
foolish thing than to quit work. 

“Wages will fluctuate according tothe state of the labor-market 
and the trade-laws of supply and demand. Strikes will not secure 
prosperous conditions, nor stimulate industry and commerce, nor 
make employers more generous. Whether profitable or not, they 
are generally unwise and should be discouraged by all intelligent 
toilers.”— Zhe Constitution, Atlanta. 


Labor Not the Heaviest Loser.—“I do not believe it is true, 
except in a very narrow and misleading sense, that the strikers 
in any of the great quarrels of labor and capital are the heaviest 
losers. It is constantly overlooked that the wages of labor are, 
for the most part, no sooner collected than they are redistributed 
among tradesmen in payment for food and family supplies. When 
they are cut off by a strike, the employees do not lose nearly as 
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much as the community. They go on living somehow, but they 
can not and do not pay their bills. 

“Reckoning up all their lost wages and calling it all their loss 
is a false way of looking at it. It is not all their loss. A large 
part ot it falls upon the small shopkeepers, another part of it falls 
upon landlords who fail to get their rents, and another part of it 
falls upon charitable people who subscribe to relief funds. 

“In the last analysis the accumulated capital of the country as 
a whole is drawn upon to make good the losses of all great strikes. 
These truths are worth thinking about, for they point to the prac- 
tical conclusion that it is impossible to separate with distinctness 
the losses of capital from those of labor in these industrial con- 
flicts."— The Recorder, New York. 

“There can be no doubt that the condition of workingmen has 
in some respects been ameliorated through the influence of these 
demands; but this has been attained at extravagant cost. The 
fact that while strikes have increased in number, the percentages 
of victories won by the labor element seems to have declined, 
shows how ill-directed.is such warfare. The same object might 
have been attained in far greater degree by arbitration. ”— 7 /e 
Courter-Journal, Louzsville. 

“Tf these enormous losses have done anything to teach both 
parties to such controversies the value of common sense and 
mutual forbearance the money has been well invested. It is cer 
tainly time to learn that neither the strike nor the lockout is to be 
resorted to by sensible and fair-minded men as a method of ordi- 
nary business.”"— 7he World, New York. 

“It will be observed that those who had the least to lose lost 
the most, for the wage-earner’s lost days count more heavily— 
for the reason that they are apt to count finally—than the capi- 
talist’s lost business, which he may regain. ‘These figures are 
potent arguments for the extension of the arbitration idea. "-— 7e 
Transcript, Boston. 


SENATOR CHANDLER ON THE RAILROAD 
POOL. 


A STRONG protest against the proposed pool of the nine 

trunk railroad lines of the country has been made by Sena- 
tor W. E. Chandler in an open letter to President Cleveland. 
The object of the agreement, which is stated to be merely that 
of maintaining rates and carrying out the purposes of the Inter 
State Commerce Act, is denounced by the Senator as a crime and 
direct violation of all our anti-trust and anti-pooling acts, and he 
calls upon the President to check the movement by writing to Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, who is believed to be at the head of the combina- 
tion. The arrangements have not been entirely completed, but 


one of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, Mr. Knapp, is 


reported as expressing the opinion that the proposed agreement, 


is perfectly legitimate and even commendable, since it is directed 
against rate-cutting and discrimination against certain classes of 
shippers. In addition to his letter to the President, Senator 
Chandler has also appealed to Chairman Morrison, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We give the following extract 
from the letter to the President: 


“The proposed crime against the anti-trust and anti-pooling 
laws is a public fact, as distingt and evident as the Cuban rebel- 
lion, which your Attorney-General eagerly labors to suppress. 

“T. All the competing railroads, with their $3,000,000,000 cap- 
italization, are to agree that no one road shall reduce its rates to 
the public without the consent of the nine governors of all the 
roads. ‘This is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce, 
and a crime, according to the act of July 2, 18go. 

“II. Each company agrees to deposit in the beginning and 
from time to time portions of its earnings with the nine governors. 
These earnings are to go back to the company if it continues to 
commit crime, but if it obeys the law it is to lose the earnings 
and they go to the other roads which continue steadfast in crime. 
This is a division of earnings forbidden by section 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. 

“TII. Of course, like all great wrongs, these have their subter- 
fuge and false pretense. 

“But, Mr. President, these stupendous crimes can by virtue of 
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express statutes of the United States be suppressed in advance by 
national officials subject to your orders. Indeed, a single word 
from you to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan will cause these confederates 
to desist. Will you act, or will you take the responsibility of 
consenting, as you will by inaction, to a conspiracy against law 
which is within a few weeks, as soon as the elections are over, to 
raise the price of food and fuel to all your beloved people? *He 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.’ ‘Thou art 


” 


the man! 

While the press sympathizes with Senator Chandler’s position 
on the subject, it is not believed that the laws invoked are ade- 
quate to deal with the situation. 
that the railroads and other corporations regard the anti-trust 
The New York Morning 


Senator Chandler himself says 


laws with contemptuous amusement. 
Journal says: 


“It is precisely his attitude of good-humored indifference—this 
sturdy reliance upon the power of money—which makes the great 
public of consumers sympathize with Senator Chandler in his 
efforts to discipline the corporations. It is the feeling that no 
combination, however mighty, should assume superiority to the 
constituted powers of the nation, which will probably bring about 
interference now in this newest move for creating a giant monop- 
oly, will put the laws operative in the case to the test, and may 
one day result in the creation of a governmental department ex- 
pressly for keeping railroad monopolists and financiers well in 
check. The President’s answer to Senator Chandler’s appeal 
will meantime be awaited with deep interest.” 


The Chicago Chronicle thinks that the Senator is applying to 


the wrong source for relief. It says: 


“There will be wide sympathy with Senator Chandler in his 
vigorous indictment of these evils, but irresistibly the question 
arises: ‘Why does he thus persistently apply to the wrong persons 
forrelief?’ President Cleveland and Colonel Morrison are equally 
impotent to accomplish anything for the betterment of the situa- 
ton under legislation in force to-day. Senator Sherman, Chan- 
dler’s political ally and friend, gave the nation a so-called anti- 
trust law under which no trust ever has been or ever can be 
broken to pieces. Senator Cullom favored the people with an 
Interstate Commerce Law which events have proved is enforceable 
only in favor of the railroads. Why does not Chandler address 
himself to these his party associates? Why does he not cry to 
them : ‘See what you have done, pinchbeck and spurious statesmen 
that you are. You have made of the national law a cat’s-paw for 
railroad use. You have betrayed the people into the hands of 
their oppressors. I renounce you and any party that will honor 
you.’ Nor would such acourse be mere bandying of reproaches 
without possible accomplishment of good. Senator Chandler’s 
party will be overwhelmingly in control of the next house. He 
himself has said that it will organize the Senate. The conditions, 
then, are favorable for him tosecure the repudiation of Sherman’s 
beneficence to the trusts and Cullom’s royal gift to the railroads. 
If he is as influential as he is noisy he might get enacted an effec- 
tive anti-trust statute, an Interstate Commerce Law really in the 
interests of the people. He may rest assured that such a meas- 
ure would be received at the White House in no unfriendly spirit. 
President Cleveland’s views on the ‘communism of pelf’ are suf- 
ficiently well known. 

“Senator Chandler should turn the batteries of his epistolary 
eloquence upon his own party, the source of the evil he combats 
and the only possible dispenser of an immediate remedy.” 


Bradstreet’s has little confidence in the success of the arrange- 
ment. With regard to the objections of Senator Chandler, it says: 


“The President has taken no steps, and it can therefore be 
presumed that if any action is needed on the part of public func- 
tionaries, it will be taken by the Interstate Commission, the body 
to which such a duty would naturally fall. The Commission, as 
now constituted, has shown no indisposition to act where railroad 
companies evinced a tendency to overstep the law, tho it must be 
remembered that one of the great difficulties in securing a com- 
plete enforcement of the law arose from the fact that the infrac- 
tions have been so uniformly of an underhand and hidden char- 
acter. The new trunk-line agreement is, however, not liable to 
this criticism. It is at amy rate open and above board, and if 
public interests are affected, the Commission could have ample 
opportunity to act.” 
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SHALL WE ABANDON THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 


HILE “all America” is discussing the bearing of the 
Monroe doctrine on the boundary dispute between Eng- 

land and Venezuela, and debating the question of the “limits of 
toleration” and the propriety of interference by the United States 
Government, attention is unexpectedly challenged by a voice cry- 
ing in The Globe Quarterly Review (October) for the total and 
definite repudiation of the time-honored Monroe doctrine, not in 
the interest of England or Europe generally, but for our own sake 
Mr. W. R. Claxton, associate editor of 7/e 
Review, argues in a vigorous article that the “doctrine” is an 
anachronism which we must deliberately discard as an unneces- 
sary self-imposed limit on our own growth. 


and future progress. 


He admits that, 
when originally promulgated, it was wise and important, but he 
believes that the revolutionized industrial conditions threaten to 
convert it into a curse rather than blessing to our national well- 
being. At the outset Mr. Claxton says: 


“Believing that the presence on the American continent of any 
of the European powers would be injurious to the United States, 
Mr. Monroe announced that this Government would not enter into 
any of ‘the broils of Europe,’ nor would it permit ‘the powers of 
the Old World to interfere with the affairs of the New.’ When 
this memorable message was delivered, the great breadth of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the many dangers connected with crossing its 
turbulent waves, and the length of time consumed in its passage, 
made communication between its eastern and western shores not 
only difficult, but also very slow; and therefore it was that the 
position assumed by the United States at the suggestion of Mr. 
Monroe formed an effectual barrier against any attempt that 
could be made by the governments of Europe to gain a footing 
upon American soil. Since the year 1823, time and space, as 
obstacles to action, have been virtually annihilated. 

“As a result of steamships and ocean telegraph lines, trade be- 
tween the nations of Europe and the United States became more 
and more enormous, until in this day it is of inestimable impor- 
tance to the inhabitants of both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“The amount of money and goods at stake in international 
barter at the preseut time is so great that the one absorbing sub- 
ject that occupies the attention of all civilized nations, and that 
determines their foreign as well as their domestic policy, is trade. 
Treaties of commerce exist between nearly all governments, and 
there is no government that has not a material interest in the 
condition of every other government. Instead of their internal 
affairs forming the exclusive subject of importance for each 
nation, and the affairs of all other peoples having for them only 
a sentimental interest, the whole world is so intimately connected 
by trade that in a very real, if not nominal, sense it is made up 
of one people. 

“As a result of the unifying influence of trade, it is now impos- 
sible for any government to ignore even the internal condition of 
other governments, if it would not sink into complete obscurity. 


President Monroe’s assertion that it was against our interest to 
enter into “entangling alliances” with European governments, 
Mr. Claxton asserts, is no longer true, for the demands of trade 


render such alliances inevitable. He continues: 


“Just so certainly as trade is bringing close intercommunica- 
tion of its votaries, the world over, it will inevitably bring the 
governments to which those persons engaged in trade owe their 
allegiance, into closer and closer relations with each other. How- 
ever mistaken to some individuals the policy of free trade may 
seem, and however much they may strive to put off what to 
them appears an evil day, it seems inevitable that before many 
years shall have passed the wall erected around the United States 
to prevent free interchange of goods, between the people of this 
country and the people of every other country, will be leveled. 

“A necessary consequence of freedom of trade between the in- 
habitants of the several states of the civilized world will be 
greater and more frequent occasions for the governments of these 
states to enter into alliances with each other; and when the 


circumstances of the people of this country indicate the wisdom of 
closer relations between it and other countries, it is inconceivable 
that any merely sentimental devotion to a policy, which may 
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have been prudent at the time of its adoption, will prevent its 
abandonr-ent for another and wiser attitude toward the rest of 
the world.” 


It is sheer folly, according to Mr. Claxton, to imagine that we 
can prevent the powers of Europe from taking an active interest 
in the affairs of South and Central America, and as such an in- 
terest is likely to lead to friction and misunderstanding, the only 
effective way in which we can maintain the Monroe policy is by 
declaring a protectorate over all those countries. It is hardly 
possible or desirable, in Mr. Claxton’s opinion, to undertake such 
a responsibility, even if it were to our advantage, which it is not, 
since we, too, must expect to find it useful to enter into alliances 
and agreements with other powers. Thus the situation in China 
and Japan can scarcely fail to be the occasion for international 
arrangements, into which a due regard for our own interests will 
certainly compel us to enter. In view of all of these considera- 
tions, Mr. Claxton urges a relaxation and gradual abandonment 
of the Monroe doctrine. Concluding, he says: 


“In view of the utterly dissimilar conditions prevailing now 
the world over from those that existed at the time of its adoption, 
the policy inaugurated by Mr. Monroe is out of harmony with the 
present state of civilization; and by no possible means, short of 
universal abandonment of the uses of steam and electricity, can 
the policy again be made effective. 

“This being true, to continue to treat the ‘Monroe doctrine’ as 
anything eJse than a fact in the history of the United States, is 
about as reasonable as it would be for this Government to an- 
nounce that, hereafter, it will receive no representative of a for- 
eign government that crosses the ocean on a vessel moved by 
steam.” 





TRADES-UNIONS AS A MORAL FORCE. 


“T“HE economic importance of the trades-unions seems no 

longer open to doubt. While some of the methods of 
organized labor are frequently criticized, all approve of the union 
principle and believe that the welfare of wage-workers can be 
promoted in many ways by wise and effective cooperation. Edi- 
tor Gunton, of Zhe Social Economist, has always regarded trades- 
unions as a progressive economic force, and it is therefore as a 
friend that he commends certain improvements to the attention 
of labor leaders. He holds that the unionism of the future will 
do more for labor than that of the present, and he attempts to 
indicate (in the October issue of his magazine) the line of possible 
development, as follows: 


“Tt has yet to be brought home to the mass of the people that 
the labor question is a moral question. And the newer unionism 
must be a moral force. Men who are powerful in trade organiza- 
tions have condemned in unmistakable, unequivocal language 
drunkenness, gambling, and kindred evils, which drag their vic- 
tims down to the depths of poverty and chain them there, which 
destroy their manhood, impair their intellects, canker their minds, 
and wreck their bodies. It is well that they do this. They are 
themselves examples of sobriety and good living. Butstill some- 
thing is wanting. The trade-unionism of the future must be 
made a moral elevator. It must deal with the men themselves, 
as well as with their wages and the duration of their weekly toil. 
It must aid in building up character, as well as in uniting men in 
gigantic combinations. It is as necessary that the moral conduct 
of workmen should be regulated as their earnings. To make in- 
dividuals better is to improve the societies of which they are 
members. Higher wages and shorter hours are worth striving 
for if, when obtained, the one is used to provide better food, more 
comfortable homes, and, where possible, to put by something for 
the dark days of sickness or periods of enforcedidleness; and the 
other spent in healthy recreation, self-improvement, or the per- 
formance of social duties. But in how many cases do larger 
earnings and greater leisure mean so much more money to drink 
or gamble, and so much more time to spend in ways that tend to 
debase and degrade rather than to elevate and refine? Drunken- 
ness, gambling, and swearing, Alderman Tillett has said, are 
among the greatest hindrances to the progress of trade-unionism. 
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Then why not seek to remove those hindrances by trade-union 
effort ?” 


Believing that it is possible and desirable to introduce into 
labor organizations a system which shall regulate the moral con 
duct of members and encourage sobriety, industry, and self- 
respect, Mr. Gunton goes on to make the following suggestions : 


“One of the first steps in the direction of making trade-union- 
ism a moral force would be to remove lodge-meetings from public- 
houses. This could easily be enforced by rule. A landlord may 
allow the free use of -a room for lodge purposes, but many mem- 
bers who are not abstainers consider themselves under an obliga- 
tion to spend something ‘for the good of the house.’ The weak 
are tempted to over-indulgence, and bad habits are contracted. 
Teetotalers would prefer not to meet on licensed premises; indi- 
rectly they are contributing to support a traffic to which they 
object,—which, itmay be, theyabhor. There are few towns now- 
adays in which rooms might not be obtained for the transaction 
of trade-union business, apart from the associations and allure- 
ments of the long bar and the snug. And in populous centers 
why should there not be trades-halls ?—buildings which might be 
shared by various labor societies, habitations in connection with 
which there might be reading and recreation-rooms, and classes 
for educational advancement. . . . If lodge-meetings were held 
on premises where alcoholic stimulants are not sold, many mem- 
bers would be richer in pocket, in health, and character. A 
greater amount of poverty is the product of drinking and gam- 
bling than of small wages. Tothe mind of the ordinary work- 
men the chief aim of trade-unionism is to increase wages and, 
at least, to maintain concessions that have been fought for and 
won, the idea being, the higher the wages the greater the com- 
fort. But it too often happens that there is wretchedness and 
poverty in the homes of men whose rate of remuneration reaches 
the highest standard, while, on the other hand, well-conducted, 
thrifty folks have cosy homes, in spite of small incomes. ; 

“It is time to recognize the fact that the salvation of the work- 
ers will never be accomplished merely by the raising of wages 
and the shortening of hours. The lives of men who have to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow are often blighted by 
other things than the rapacity of capitalists. Let trade-unionism 
be made the bond of character, and it will becomea greater power 
than it can ever be by simply waging waragainstemployers. Its 
fighting strength would not, however, be diminished; for its 
moral force would be increased.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A TENNESSEE mob cut off the ears and fingers of a negro victim, hanged 
him, and then mutilated the body. Still, we apprehend that ‘Tennessee 
would not think of tolerating the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight.—7%e 
Journal, Kansas City. 


THERE seems to be some danger that the New York Republicans will get 
the two ends of their campaign mixed—in other words, that they will get 
their whisky and cold water in the same vessel.—7he Democrat, Johnstown, 


THE great guestion, apropos of 1896, is: Who will the bicyclists run for 
President ?—/ndependent, Chippewa. 

Is Governor Altgeld going to permit the Bemis-Harper mill to go on in 
Illinois, after the noble record made by Governors Culberson and Clarke ? 


--The Capitol, Topeka. 


MCKINLEY: “I hear that Harrison’s law practise is worth $85,000 a year.” 
Reed, “ I saw the statement, too.” 5 ‘ 
Allison—* That’s $35,000 a year more than the Presidential salary.” 
McKinley: **I move as the sense of this meeting that Harrison’s law 

practise should be allowed to go on without further interruption.”’ 

Reed and Allison: ‘Second the motion.”—7he Post-Express, Rochester, 


THE Sultan of Turkey may feel a little like calling for international inter 
ference with the Tennessee outrages.— 7he Eagle, Wichita. 


MASSACHUSETTS women are imploring their husbands and fathers not to 
clothe them with suffrage. They regard silks and sealskinsas plenty good 
enough.— 7he Journal, Kansas City. 


“= reckon,” said Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘that these politicians says a good 
many things they're sorry fur.” : 

‘** Yes,” replied her husband, ‘an’ a good many more thet they orter be.” 
The Star, Washington. 


SPANISH CITIZEN: ‘‘ Ah, back, I see!” 

Spanish Military Officer: “‘ Yes, just ran back to look up a few thousand 
re-enforcements.”’ 

*““So? How are things in Cuba?”’ 

““Oh; we ve got the rascals. They can’t escape from the island !"—7he 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


,THE INDIANA MAN: “ How in the world did you get beat out of that office, 
im?’ 2 
The Kansas Man: ‘ The vile opposition started a rumor, too late for me 


to contradict, that I wore these long whiskers to hide a silk necktie.” —7he 
Journal, Indianapolts. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PROFESSOR BOYESEN’S LAST SHOT AT 
ROMANTICISM. 


Si of Professor Boyesen’s last contributions to magazine 

literature is a defense of that “school” of fiction to whose 
The October Cosmopolitan 
contains an essay by him on “ Novels of Romance and Stories of 


principles he had become a convert. 


Real Life,” in which he sets out by objecting to “the suspension 
of the laws of the universe, the violation of all the premises of 
rational existence, and the ignoring of the profound and complex 
logic of reality,” which he says the romanticists are perpetually 
doing. Robert Louis Stevenson declared the art of the romancer 
to be a kind of magic which enabled him to impose upon his read- 
ers, compelling them to accept the wildest impossibilities; and 
in praise of Dumas’s “Monte Cristo” Mr. Stevenson remarked : 
“Here are stories which powerfully affect the reader, which can 
be reperused at any age, and where the characters are no more 
than puppets. The bony fist of the showman visibly propels 
them, their springs are an open secret, their faces are of wood, 
their bellies are filled with bran; and yet we thrillingly partake 
of their adventures.” Professor Boyesen says that he tried the 
experiment which Stevenson thus asserts can be safely made, but 
failed to verify it. At sixteen he read “ Monte Cristo” with flying 
pulse and bated breath; at thirty the book left him cold, and at 
forty he found it amusing only as a piece of ingenious absurdity, 
but he was unable to finish it. He had a similar experience with 
“Tvanhoe,” “ Kenilwortb,” and many more of the favorites of his 
boyhood. He thinks it possible that the great majority of man- 
kind never intellectually outgrow their boyhood, and therefore 
continue to the end of their days to delight in sensational chron- 
icles of impossible deeds. It is these, he says, who constitute the 
public of the romantic authors, and “because they are in the ma- 
jority they also delude themselves with the idea that they must 
be in the right.” Exclaiming, “Asif a question of art, involv- 
ing discrimination of esthetic values and principles, could be de- 


cided by a count of noses!” he continues: 


“In acertain sense, there is noabsolute right or absolute wrong 
in questionsof art. Myonly contention is that the romantic novel 
represents a juvenile and, intellectually considered, lower stage 
of development than the realistic novel. It may be worth observ- 
ing, too, that by realism I do not mean Zolaism (which dwells 
almost éxclusively upon the seamy side of existence), but a com- 
prehensive fidelity to the laws of reality, in so far as we know 
them, and strict adherence to and preference for normal rather 
than exceptional characters and incidents—in a word, the spirit 
in which George Eliot, Thackeray, Tourguéneff, Tolstoi, Dosto- 


yefsky, Lermontof, Gogol, Balzac, Guy de Maupassant, and many’ 


others I could mention, have practised the art of novel-writing. 
Who would dare mention such names as Haggard, Doyle, Wey- 
man, Crockett, or any of the evanescent favorites of the hour in 
such a company? Who is absurd enough to believe that even 
Stevenson, man of genius tho he was, is likely, fifty years hence, 
to be named among the masters of English fiction. No; survival 
depends upon other qualities than the mere ability cleverly to 
entertain one’s contemporaries. Geterally speaking, I should 
say, that those are the likeliest to be remembered whose thought 
and work contributed to or were in the trend of the world’s evo- 
lution. All the realistic authors to whom I have referred chroni- 
cled important phases of contemporary life—which is a vastly 
more difficult thing to do than to spin entertaining yarns about 
pirates and wreckers, or the unraveling of gratuitous mysteries. 
The importance of George Eliot, Tolstoi, and Tourguéneff is 
furthermore enhanced by the fact that they were themselves typi- 
cal figures of their age, and embodied in their persons, as in their 
writings, typical phases of the intellectual life and aspirations of 
their century. Among living English novelists I know only one, 
or possibly two, who have, tho as yet in a lesser degree, the same 
kind of significance, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Thomas Hardy.” 


Professor Boyesen incidentally pays his respects to “a medieval 
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gentleman named Andrew Lang,” and remarks that “a literary 
critic of forty odd years who can go into ecstasies over Rider 
Haggard’s ‘She,’ and who apparently lacks all comprehension 
of the scientific spirit of the age, could never be taken seriously 
anywhere but in England.” He suggests that a critic who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, seeks in literature “forgetfulness 
of trouble and the anodyne of dreams” is “ill-equipped to do jus- 
tice to the realistic movement which regards the novel, primarily, 
as a reflection of life—an illuminative commentary on existence.” 
He proceeds : 


“In order to set myself right with my readers, if not with my 
critics, I should like to add a few general reflections. it is 
scarcely the prime object of art toreflect nature, but the art which 
does not reflect nature is, nevertheless, worthless. The object of 
an astronomical calculation is not to demonstrate the correctness 
of the multiplication table, but for all that an astronomical calcu- 
lation which emancipated itself from the multiplication table 
would be devoid of value. So also the novel which, by presup- 
posing the impossible, emancipates itself from life. Just as 
much as the laws of light, and shade, and perspective, must 
guide the painter, and the painter who violates them is held to be 
a bungler; so the delicate and intricate organism of the body 
social as well as of the individual heart must be familiar to the 
novelist, and the value of his work suffers if, from ignorance or 
with deliberate intent, he leaves it out of account. What I seek 
in the novel is not excitement or even entertainment for an idle 
hour, but the delight of contact with a fresh and vigorous mind. 
It is the man behind the book—or the book as the expression of 
a finely organized mind—that arouses my interest. That I am 
entertained goes without saying, tho the object of the author 
may not primarily have been to entertain me. Books which are 
written with the sole object to entertain are, in my opinion, 
rarely entertaining. : 

“It may be heresy, from the point of view of extreme realism, 


‘but for all that I can not disguise my conviction that the aim and 


object of art is self-expression, self-realization. There burns a 
great creative need in the artistic soul, and the world, in the de- 
gree that it is intimately felt and realized, furnishes it with the 
material for its expression. Many a shallow mind which has no- 
thing valuable to express, but hankers after the rewards of this 
high and honorable calling, may fancy that the process is capable 
of being reversed. But this is a grievous delusion. A mere 
photographic portrayal of human figures and social conditions, 
even tho it were possible, would not be literature, but journalism. 
A trivial mind, even if possessed of much linguistic dexterity, can 
not, therefore, produce literature. The most precious thing ina 
work of art, be it novel, or statue, or painting, is not the power 
of irresponsible invention it betrays, but its human quality. The 
more profoundly human it is, the more moving it is—and the 
more noble and enduring.” 


In conclusion, after having named certain “popular” romances 
of the day—books to be found everywhere—Professor Boyesen 
says: 


“Tt is not so much the conquest of our continent by the British 
novelist I am lamenting—for if we can not hold our own we 
deserve to be beaten—but it is our conquest by the second- and 
third-rate British novelist. If it were Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Rudyard Kipling, or Thomas Hardy who had attained this phe- 
nomenal popularity among us, I should perhaps yet feel a little 
patriotic twinge; but I should cordially recognize the fairness of 
the victory. To be vanquished by Hector is unpleasant, but not 
ignominious. To be vanquished by A2gisthus involves the pain 
of tragedy without its dignity. The latter fate seems, for the 
moment, to be overtaking the American novelist.” 





IN a brief notice of ‘‘ Last Poems,” by James Russel) Lowell (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), The Nation says: “ We lave the few final oozings from a 
rich and varied vintage; and it is a deeply interesting thing to compare 
them with those first warm, sweet drops that flowed in ‘A Year’s Life,’ a 
book which, more than half a century ago, touched the heart of youth and 
taught contemporaries that a new poet had come. Margaret Fuller was in 
those days thought unjust to Lowell, and yet she perhaps said the acutest 
thing about that early volume when she wrote that its best critic would be 


some young person to whom it had acted asa stimulus. And so, at the 


other end of life, the best appreciation of this closing volume will come 
from those no longer young who will pardon the loss of something of that 
early and gushing enthusiasm, in view of the ripened product, the surer 
touch, the genial wisdom yielded by years.” 
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VERDI’S WORLD-WIDE MUSICAL TRIUMPH. 


MUSICAL composer who in 1845 had yet to be heard in 
England, and who at the present time commands the lyric 

stage of every country of Europe as no other composer does, 
necessarily becomes an important subject for critical study. 
Verdi is the one Italian master who has put a girdle of melody 
literally around the world. From first to last, from “Oberto” to 
“Falstaff,” his operatic creations have been almost one long series 
of successes 





a gradual ripening of style and development toward 
a perfection unparalleled in the case of any other composer for 
the lyric stage. In an essay on Verdi, in the October 2/ack- 
wood's, Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, whose expressions we reflect 
above, says: 


‘He stands the most successful musician of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and of all the famous exponents of dramatic-musical art 
which Italy has given to the world, he is indisputably the great- 
est. The land of song has produced many notable musicians, 
many wondrous melodists; but not one of them—not even Ros- 
sini—has made such an impress upon the national art as has 
Verdi. This will be found to be fully the case when the Italians 
write their national musical history. 'Whenaman’s nametravels 
and re-travels to the furthermost corners of the earth as no other 
contemporary name has done—and this by virtue of remarkable 
work—there must be an extraordinarily exceptional initial 
power behind all this. Fame is an exacting, if fair messenger. 
What she has said of Verdi she has published universally and 
loudly—a proclamation the more noteworthy when we remember 
the restricted aspect of Verdi's work, and have in mind the fact 
that he contented himself practically with one only of the several 
branches of musical composition—viz., opera. To win his repu- 
tation, therefore, even if we discover it to be ephemeral, is, in- 
deed, a vast achievement. Other preeminent musicians have 
labored in every branch of their art—sacred and secular, vocal 
and instrumental, oratorio and opera, symphony and quartet, 
song and dance; with all this they have hardly come to be known 
outside the walls of their own countries during their lifetimes. 
There seems to be a profound art-problem here, but the solution 
is really close to hand. The greatest of the great composers were 
each andall before theirtime. Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Schumann came at times that were all unprepared for them. 
Verdi, on the other hand, whose phenomenal success is unlike 
theirs, was born to the moment. The musical world was waiting 
with open arms for a composer who could rouse it from its 
lethargy, for it had been satiated with opera music of a meretri- 
cious order, tho it emanated from Verdi’s own countrymen—from 
which any deliverer, and any deliverance, could not fail to prove 
welcome. Not tothe accomplished musician, the cultured ama- 
teur, the plodding student, and happy musical circle of the home 
only is Verdi known; but to take England alone, by name and 
tune he is familiar to thousands of the poorest and lowest, whose 
only music is the street-organ, and whose main musical literature 
is the opera-house announcements on the theater doors and public 
hoardings. Men and women who can not pronounce the name of 
Mendelssohn articulate Verdi; and outcasts and arabs, whose 
opera-house is the wide-wide metropolis, whose only orchestra is 
the pidno-organ on wheels or crutch, have the Italian wzaes/ro in 
name and tune on their tongue-tips. This may not be Art, but 
it is magnificent.” 





Mr. Crowest rehearses a dramatic sketch of the infancy of 
Verdi, as follows: 


“Verdi was born on the roth October, 1813, at Roncole, an 
unpretentious settlement with three hundred inhabitants, hard 
by Busseto, which in its turn is at the foot of the Apennine range, 
and some seventeen miles northwest of Parma in Italy. A Latin 
document which has been discovered informs us that he was 
christened Fortuninus Joseph Franciscus, altho the world at large 
knows him only by the name of Giuseppe. Verdi's parents kept 
the village inn or osterza, and if poor, were hard-working and 
respectable people. Padre Carlo Verdi was illiterate; but he 
had a brave little wife, who saved the life of the world’s future 
melodist ere he was many months old. In 1814 Italy had not 
emancipated herself, and in that year the village of Roncole was 
sacked by the invading Allies. Then the frightened women took 
refuge in the church—safe, as they thought, under the image of 
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the Virgin; but the soldiers forced the door, and slew women and 
children until the floor ran with blood. One mother, with a 
infant at her breast, flew to the belfry and hid there, so saving 
herself and her child. This child was the infant Verdi !” 


We are told that the quiet demeanor which marked Verdi as a 
child has clung to him through life, and that as the man he is the 
very antithesis to Verdi the great musician; that he wears his 
greatness both humbly and unconcernedly. Saying that politics 
has rarely, if ever, been more identified with a composer's career 
than with Verdi’s, Mr. Crowest gives the following interesting 
facts : 


“He sounded a first note, and immediately became an idol in 
the eyes of those supporting the fortunes of the House of Savoy. 
The Austrians were masters of Venice, and Verdi's downtrodden 
countrymen detected in his melodies the patriot and deliverer. 
In the chorus ‘O mza patria, si bello e perduto,’ chanted by 
Hebrew slaves in ‘I Lombardi,’ the Italians saw a reflection of 
their own wretchedness. V & R D J/ spelt the name of the com- 
poser. The capitals stood, too, for the initials of ‘ Victor /“m- 
manuel, Xe d@’/talia.”. How the impatient Lombardians seized 
hold of what seemed to them to be an inspired coincidence! 
Under cover of the name Verdi—avowedly their musical god— 
they could shout for Italian liberty and independence right into 
the ears of the Austrian spies and police.” 


Unlike most men who have become famous, Verdi finds his 
native place big enough to hold him in his prosperity. He lives 
at Sant’ Agata, a villa close to Busseto, the town so intimately 
associated with his early years and fortune, whither we are con- 
ducted by the writer: 


“The house is far off the high-road, concealed from view by 
trees and shrubs. Adjoining is a large and beautiful flower- 
garden, and a farm with all the appurtenances of a country gen- 
tleman’s estate. Verdi’s daily life is as simple as it well could 
be. He rises at five o'clock and sips a cup of black coffee, then 
he makes his way into the garden to look to his flowers—his own 
special hobby and work, in which, after music, he takes most 
interest. The next scene isthe farm. Verdi is strong on farm- 
ing, and superintends that department with as much zest as if he 
were forced to work it at a profit. His implements and tools are 
of the best make, nearly all of them coming from England. He 
is passionately fond of horses, and a Newmarket trainer could not 
be more particular respecting the class and condition of his equine 
possessions, or the state of their stables and surroundings. His 
study is known as the Razza Verdi, and its owner visits it almost 
daily. At eight o’clock the composer partakes of a light, break- 
fast of coffee and milk, and at half-past ten déjeuner. Then he 
reverts to his gardening occupation, and becomes so intent upon 
his work that he dislikes the prospect of being disturbed by even 
that generally welcome guest the postman. Verdi hates a heavy 
correspondence, and altho he submits tothe inevitable demands of 
his position, he does all he can to discourage letter-writing. 
Withal, the two o’clock messenger invariably brings the maestro 
a heavy budget of correspondence. He dines at five o’clock in 
summer, and at six in the winter, generally taking a drive either 
before or after this meal. Then Verdi likes a game at cards or 
billiards before he retires for the night, which is invariably at 
ten o’clock.” 

Nowadays the public seem to care little or nothing for the 
Opera, compared with the old-time feelings. Mr. Crowest closs 
by saying: 


“There are no choreographic triumphs now. Such ballets as 
‘Giselle’ and ‘Diane,’ with such stars of the ballet as Taglioni, 
Grisi, and Cerito, have disappeared forever. A vast change has 
come over operatic matters for the worse, and now that the legit- 
imate drama is established, and the ‘ Variety’ entertainment has 
‘caught on,’ the continued decline of Italian Opera may be as 
reasonably as surely expected, despite Verdi or any other com- 
poser. 

“Verdi will be long remembered for the extravagant ear-taking 
melodies of the early operas, which have amply justified their 
existence; but he will live only by his third-period operas and 
his Requiem Mass. These compositions must always furnish a 
glorious summit to Verdi’s pinnacle of musical fame. V7va 
Verdi!” 
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BOOKS WE HAVE “STUCK 


LADY recently suggested to Andrew Lang the topic, 
“Books we have Stuck in,” she herself frankly admitting 
that the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is one of these books. 


IN.” 


She never 
emerged from the Slough of Despond—never saw the land of 
Beulah, nor had a view of the Delectable Mountains. Mr. Lang 
says (Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, November) that while 
he could not forgive her, her remarks pricked his own literary 
conscience, and he fell to thinking of the books that he had stuck 
in. He does not speak of mere modern books, in which we all 
stick blamelessly and “swatter out” (Kailyard style) on the home 
side of the bog. Heacknowledges having stuck in many of these. 
He was even bogged in “‘Dombey and Son,” in “Little Dorrit,” 
in “Our Mutual Friend,” in ‘The Light That Failed,” in ‘Count 
Robert of Paris,” in ‘'The Professor,” and many others. He 
does not see why one should be either proud or particularly 
ashamed of such misadventures. Noteverybody, he reasons, can 
read the same modern novels; and we should remember that 
when we have said “It may be excellent, only I can’t read it,” 
we have not criticized nor crushed the work in question; we have 


only illustrated our own limitations. To quote: 


“The fault may be ours, not the book’s. ‘Don Quixote’ isa 
masterpiece. Granted. But I have often stuck in it, and so did 
Alexandre Dumas. If any one can read right through the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ of Dante, Ze has something to be proud of; but the 
surface of that epic is crowded with ‘the bodies and the bones of 
those who strove in other days to pass,’ and stuck in it! Sir or 
madam, have you read all the poems of Dante? Have you ever 
gone through ‘ Paradise Lost’ ‘from kiver to kiver’? I decline to 
make any confession on this point, but I have many a time stuck 
in ‘The Lord of the Isles;’ also in ‘Rokeby.’ As to ‘The Faery 
Queene,’ I doubt if anybody ever did read all of it in our day, 
except Mr. Saintsbury. ‘Endymion’ (Keats’s) very few have 
read through; the task is not impossible, but it is most toilsome 
and dismal. That most readers stick in ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Childe 
Harold,’ I am tolerably assured; many fail to penetrate ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ and, of course, ‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy’ is not meant to be read in a dull, plod- 
ding manner from end toend. There be those who have read all 
through Tolstoi’s and Mr. W. D. Howells’s most earnest out- 
pourings, but these men and women must unite a strenuous habit 
of application with great natural gifts for study. They should 
devote themselves to nothing more frivolous than pastoral theol- 
ogy, and Mr. Balfour’s book about religion and scientific charac- 
ters must be child’s playtothem. I admit that I stuck in it, also 
in the ‘Enneads’ of Plotinus, and the complete works of Picus, 
Earl of Mirandola, and in many novels of M. Emile Zola.” 





SOME “PURELY ORIGINAL” VERSE. 


UCH are the “poems” of Mr. J. Gordon Coogler, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., whose new book, being his fourth volume, has 
just reached us. In his “Introduction,” Mr. Coogler says: “In 
issuing this volume I shall repeat the words contained in the in- 
troduction in my last volume: My style and my sentiments are 
MY OWN, purely original.” We doubt if any one will question the 
truth of Mr. Coogler’s strongly emphasized assertion. Weadmit 
that in the few choice extracts which we here present there is 
something which calls to mind, in a way, certain of the masters, 
but there is no signof imitation. One can not help thinking how 
Dr. Holmes or Mr. Lowell would have revelled in these rich 
stanzas, without ever accusing the author of plagiarizing their 
own or any other poet’s lines. 
Mr. Coogler will doubtless have his adverse critics, as all poets 
have. Indeed he has anticipated such in the following lines: 


TO THE YOUNG UNJUST CRITIC. 


Challenge me to fight on the open field, 
And hurl at my head the fiery dart, 

Rather than belittle the gentle muse 
That ushers from this lonely heart. 
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Young man—to you who never aspired 
To soar no higher than where you are; 
As no ambition burns within you, 
Try not to extinguish another’s star. 


Mr. Coogler can not properly be called an optimist, for he has 
written the saddest kind of verse, yet he occasionally trills a 
merry lay, such as “On the Cars to Shandon.” And by the way 
he has in this dainty madrigal entered quite a new field of song. 
It has been prophesied that the poetry of the future would treat 


of scientific themes. Here we have it: 


ON THE CARS TO SHANDON. 


After the evening shades have gather’d, 
. And the heated day its race has run, 
There's nothing so pleasant asa quiet ride 
On the Electric Cars to Shandon. 


Adown the hills and through the valleys, 
Fann’‘d by one perpetual breeze— 

There’s nothing so sweet as an evening ride 
To Shandon, ’neath the stately trees. 


There for atime you will forget 
Your daily cares in the burning sun— 
There’s pleasure in the zephyr breeze 
On the Electric Cars to Shandon. 


It is evident, from the lines which now follow, that Mr. Coogler 
has one of those sensitive souls easily touched by feminine cruelty, 
but he knows how to get even with the cruel fair ones: 

CONCEITED. 
Fair lady, your remarks have caused me to believe, 
Your heart is all vanity, and beats to deceive; 
But owing to your summers being exceedingly few, 
I'll forgive you, but inform you those remarks are untrue. 


Fair one, your acquaintance has never been sought 
Ry me—not in action, or even in thought: 

And if ever of me you should haughtily speak, 

Let it be at your home and not on the street. 


The poet’s deep earnestness of purpose is expressed in this 
quatrain : 
BETTER “TWERE SILENT. 
*Tis better this hand were silent, 
This mind obscure and weak, 
Than it should pen a single line 
These lips would dare not speak. 


And the following shows to what lofty height of diction his 
muse is capable of soaring : 


Oh, character! thou ever art 

An holy and an honor’d thing; 
More valuable than life itself, 

More costly than a diamond ring. 


Eula and Eunita were two orphans who “grew up side by side 


in a cottage by the sea.” Both were blessed with wealth, and 


“they mingled with the throng of the high-toned and the gay.” 
But— 


Time! on whose relentless wings life’s joys are often vorne, 
Soon bore all their wealth away, save their cottage home; 
Here they lived a while, but life became so lone and drear, 
They moved away and rented out the home they loved so dear. 


Let us hope that it was either Eula or Eunita who was compen- 
sated as here described : 
“ISN'T THIS BLISS ?”’ 

O’er against the garden wall, 
Thrice kiss’'d by wayward lips, 
She stood, pondering and weeping 
O’er that momentary bliss 
Known to all fair maidens— 

A stolen kiss. 
With ruby lips, bright eyes, 
Tear-drops falling on her breast, 
She stood, delighted, yet mad, 
*Till strong armsembraced her, 
Then breathing heavily; she sighed, 

“Isn't this bliss?”’ 


If we were permitted to express an opinion of our own in these 


columns we should be tempted to say that Mr. Coogler, as a poet, 
is a delicious specimen of the fruit of the genus Prunus. 





A BRONZE group by Bartholdi, representing Washington and Lafayette, 
presented by the American residents in Paris to the city, is nearly ready 
for unveiling in the Place des Etats-Unis. 
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EULOGIUM ON GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


N O novelist has been more universally called “indecent” than 
Gustave Flaubert. His name has been held up as a syn- 
onym of sensual impurity, and his exculpatory claim of having 
followed “art for art’s sake” with high purpose has been indig- 
nantly denied by many of his critics, who have quoted against 
him his own work. Yet he has had and still attracts vindicatory 
friends whose partizan zeal equals the fury of his opponents. 
The list of his friendly critics is now augmented by the name of 
Mr. D. F. Hannigan, who, in an essay in 7he Westminster Re- 
view for October, admonishes us that “fall who look on literature 
as a precious thing which is debased by utilitarian considerations, 
just as gold is by the admixture of alloy, should honor the 
memory of Gustave Flaubert,” and that “in him we must recog- 
nize the typical artist, whose ideal is perfection of form, thorough- 
ness of workmanship, and unflinching devotion to truth ;” that 
“to Flaubert art was a religion, and from this point of view all 
true lovers of art, using the word in its widest sense, must recog- 
nize in him an apostle and a martyr.” Mr. Hannigan’s critical 
review of Flaubert’s work is suggested by Mr. John Charles 
Tarver’s new book on the life of the novelist (published here by 
the Appletons), and is largely a recapitulation of the facts therein 
contained. In closing his eulogium Mr. Hannigan says: 

“As there is a law of progress in the world of mind as well as 
in the world of matter, we may be sure that the day will come 
when Flaubert’s genius will be recognized by all readers who can 
lay claim to taste or critical acumen. In the literature of France 
he will rank next to Balzac as a writer of fiction. Posterity will 
place him even above Balzac as a master of style. His great his- 
torical novel, ‘Salammbo,’ will be read by all persons of culture 
with delight when Scott’s ‘plaster-of-Paris romances’ have be- 
come mere lumber. If form be essential to literary perfection, 
Ylaubert is entitled to the first rank among prose writers. More- 
over, his knowledge of life and character isprofound. Hestudied 
human nature both in its superficial and itsesoteric aspects. His 
observation is far keener than that of Thackeray, and his analy- 
sis is more searching than that of George Eliot, tho it lacks the 
delicacy and sympathy which we find in Hawthorne. In his im- 
personality he is like Shakespeare. He is wholly free from the 
bourgeots prejudices of the author of ‘Vanity Fair’ in favor of 
certain characters and against others. Perhaps for that very 
reason he will scarcely ever be read by the average subscriber to 
a circulating library. But he will be studied by novelists and by 
critics, and by them—and only by the best of them—will he be 
thoroughly appreciated. Already he has been the literary parent 
of Guy de Maupassant, who next to him is the greatest artist 
amongst the French ‘naturalist’ school. And the novelists of the 
future—I mean those worthy of the name, and not mere construc- 
tors of puerile romances—will look upon Flaubert as their 
master.’ 


WHEN POETS FLOURISH. 


N a review of the condition of poetry in America to-day, em- 

bracing a glance at the past and a peep into the future, Rev. 

Dr. D. H. Wheeler, writing for 7e Chautauguan, October, says 

that we can not understand our promised harvest of poetry with- 

out taking into the reckoning of the value of the promise certain 

great changes of the last half-century. 
essay : 


We quote a part of his 


“Poetry, in 1845, was looked up to as the supreme literary art. 
It is perhaps no longer such. The history and the novel are now 
as highly esteemed, and the novel commands the larger audience. 
We are a nation of readers, but we do not demand poetry to read. 
When it is good poetry, the better-instructed read it with satis- 
faction and delight. Is it a decline or an advance that poetry is 
no longer supremely attractive? There is a theory that we are 
too practical for poetry; it is said as a commendation of our- 
selves, and it is said as a condemnation. Then, there is the 
theory that poetry is a childish delight which the world outgrows. 
The history of poetry contradicts all these theories. It has flour- 
ished most in practical, full-grown, and manly ages and countries, 
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Every great poem is set forth in periods of achievement and 
progress. ‘The great mass and dignity of the poetry of the last 
half-century would be proof to a competent critic who knew noth- 
ing else about us that American life was practically successful 
and full of manly vigor from 1845 to 1895. Poets sing when the 
world’s life is stirring, restless, and progressive. The age of 
Queen Elizabeth in English literature is our best example. The 
truth is that a practical age—defined as we must define it to com- 
pass our nineteenth century—is an age of thought and imagina- 
tion. And such ages are full of poetry.” 


Dr. Wheeler closes by saying that there is a negative condem- 
nation of certain movements in the silence of our poets respecting 
them. He notes that our Coxey parades have no Whittier, and 
that Socialism the world over commands the genius of no Lowell. 
He advises those who believe that we are on the eve of a great 
social revolution to dismiss their hope or their fear, and says: 
“The poets will give us timely warning of any great human 
movement. When the people gird themselves for mighty revo- 
lutions our poets will sound their bugles to announce and to lead 
the marching army.” 





Ethics of Translation.—The market-places of literature are 
constantly besieged by “translators” who have little or no skill in 
the profession which they seek to follow. Yet many of such ap- 
plicants readily find employment, and their work finds its way to 
the shelves of various libraries. Is this because there are so 
many persons who have no time to spend in learning foreign 
languages, but who are keen to know something of foreign liter- 
atures? This solution is suggested by a writer in Macmz/lan's 
for October, who introduces his subject by saying that among the 
distinctive features of our democratic days not the least striking 
is the widespread craving for superficial learning. Remarking 
upon the public patronage extended to unskilled translators, he 
says: “If this low estimate of the translator’s services were con- 
fined to the general reader it would matter comparatively little ; 
but it is unfortunately too often shared by the translator himself. 
There are, of course, conspicuous exceptions; but for the most 
part the industrious writers who ‘do into English’ much of. the 
continental fiction read in this country would themselves readily 
disclaim any very close resemblance to Goethe's noble portrait of 
the ‘interpreter of the nations,’ whose office, ‘whatever may be 
said of the inadequacy of translation, is and remains one of the 
greatest dignity and importance.’ With the dignity of their 
office they are not concerned: they are ignorant of its importance ; 
and the result is that foreign authors are constantly presented to 
us in a garb so slovenly, that no company that was not serenely 
indifferent to the quality of literary workmanship would admit 
them at all.” 


NOTES. 


““WE hear a great deal,” says 7he Critic's Lounger, “about the ravages 
of the bookworm—the insect, not the biped; and yet we have very slight 
personal acquaintance with it. Only a handful of people have ever seen 
one, and I understand only two persons possess one. These two are Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, the famous London collector and bookseller, and Mr. 
E. S. Gorham, of James Pott & Co., the well-known theological booksellers 
and publishers. Mr. Gorham sent toa friend in Denver a catalog of ‘Five 
Thousand Books,’ issued by the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia, and when it was returned he discovered the bookworm. How it got 
there no one knows. Whether the egg was hatched in New York or Den- 
veris another mystery. All Mr. Gorham knows is that it is a genuine book- 
worm, and, if one may judge by its appetite, it was a hungry one; for with- 
in a fortnight it ate through one thousand titles. The gratification of its 
appetite proved too much for it, for, starting in on the 1,oorst title, it died. 
The fatal title was that of a famous novel, ‘ Adam Bede.’ 


ACCORDING to Dr. Jén Stefansson, who contributes to the October London 
Home, Mr. Ruskin sees very few visitors. Ati: A.M.and 3 P.M. he regularly 
takes a walk with hisattendant. But even then he isso averse to the eye 
of the impudent stranger that he will turn into the first field, or get over 
the hedge if possible when the gate is too distant, rather than suffer the 
irritation of being stared at. He has had some uncomfortable experiences 
in this way, for irrepressible Americans have gone so far that they have 
got into the private grounds of the house, and looked in at his study win- 
dows, to his great annoyance. He takes his walk in all weathers, be it rain, 
be it storm. 


The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘A remarkable literary coincidence has 
it is said, lately been established in Japan. Mr. Miyake Yujiro, a Japanese 
journalist, has shown that a celebrated Chinese poem, written several 
hundred years ago by Liu Ting Che, bears a really striking re aire ard 
to ‘The Last Leaf,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes Only another proof, 
suppose, of the ancient writer's dictum that there is nothing new under the 


sun—not even the verse of American poets, as the genial Autocrat himself 
was wont to remark.” 
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SCIENCE. 


PASTEUR AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 


” the chorus of eulogy that has poured forth in honor of M. 

Pasteur since his death, there has been but one discordant 
note—that of Henri Rochefort, who has never had any faith in the 
scientist’s preventive of hydrophobia. On the day after Pasteur’s 
death he printed the following editorial in L’/nutransigéant, 
under the title “‘To Each His Work” : 


“It would be in a high degree unjust to deny to Pasteur his 
scientific sincerity, his probity, and his disinterestedness. None 
the less true is it that the two chief titles on the strength of which 
humanity’s gratitude is claimed for him—the microbian theory 
and the discovery of the anti-rabic virus—belong to him only in a 
very limited degree. 

“The idea of seeking in the development or propagation of 
special microbes the cause of contagious maladies, epidemic or 
simply endemic, was first conceived, not by Pasteur, but by his 
forerunner, Raspail, who proposed to destroy the invisible and 
impalpable vermin then known as animalcules by the use of cam- 
phor and other antiseptics. 

“Raspail, who was a socialistic Republican and had conspired 
with the principal revolutionists of his time, was treated as a 
fanatic and a dreamer by the entire medical body, whose mem- 
bers would have regarded their future as compromised o1 their 
practise as ruined if they had pretended to take seriously the 
principles laid down by a man who had refused the cross of honor 
offered him by Louis Philippe. 

“The day when Raspail undertook, and with success, to give 
fever to the occupants of a chamber by placing in the window a 
basin of water and leaving it there to stagnate, the microbian 
theory was found, and the pharmacies which he established in 
Paris had no other object than the sale of remedies destined to 
kill bacilli. 

“If there had been no Pasteur, the German doctor, Behring, 
whose discovery the French doctor, Roux, has taken up and per- 
fected, would probably have invented all the same the virus 
against croup. If there had been no Raspail, perhaps the ques- 
tion would still be in suspense. 

“Certainly Pasteur has extended the domain of the investiga- 
tions begun by Raspail. Hehas generalized them to the point of 
applying them to the cure of sheep and other animals; he has 
‘Pasteurized’ drinks. But it was Raspail’s genius that gave 
birth to the idea of such medication. 

“As for the manufacture of anti-rabic bouillon based on 
Jenner’s homeopathic system of preventing smallpox—szmz/éa 
stmilébus—no one having a name in the scientific world would 
dare to affirm that it has given definitive results. I do not know 
whether Pasteur’s complaint, made to several of his friends, that 
the more ambitious among those about him went too fast with 
his discovery and inoculated peuple in spite of him, has any 
foundation; but there is seldom a period of three months in 
which some man who has been bitten by a mid dog does not die 
in the convulsions of hydrophobia, a few weeks after having been 
treated at the Pasteur Institute. 

“Only recently an unfortunate was seized, on leaving there, 
with a fit of madness so violent that he tried to bite every one 
who approached him. The learned Dr. Peter, a member of the 
Academy of Medicine, has kept an account of the failures of the 
Pasteur method, and has easily succeeded in demonstrating that 
the number of deaths from hydrophobia has increased rather than 
diminished since the substitution of inoculation for immediate 
-auterization. 

“Ten or twelve Russian peasants who had been bitten by a mad 
wolf came to Paris to be treated at the famous Institute. Shortly 
after their return to their native land, all of them died of hydro- 
phobia. 

“A father and mother whose little daughter had been slightly 
wounded by the tooth of a dog suspected of madness, took her to 
Pasteur by the advice of their neighbors, altho the child showed 
none of the symptoms of the frightful malady. A month anda 
half after having been placed under the influence of the virus, she 
fell sick and died in two days, foaming at the mouth. 

“These grief-stricken parents came themselves to tell me of 
their frightful misfortune, which they had no hesitation in at- 
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tributing to the remedies that had been applied to their daugh- 
ter. Yet, as is usually the case, it is not his great and splendid 
work in rendering meat, drinks, and provisions wholesome, but 
his pretended discovery of the anti-rabic virus, that has given 
Pasteur his popularity. To-morrow he will have a national 
funeral, and among those who will march in the procession very 
few will know aught of the dead save his bouillon of rabbit's 
brains.”— 7ranslated for THE Lirerary DIcEsv. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE FEMALE 
CRIMINAL. 


HE science of criminology has been making great strides of 
late, and the general public has become quite accustomed 
to the attitude taken by its chief exponents, who regard the crim- 
inal as the victim of a disease, often hereditary, or as suffering 
from moral malformation. This familiarity of the public witha 
new and striking conception (whether it is altogether a true one 
is yet the subject of heated controversy) is largely due to the 
genius and perseverance of the eminent Italian criminologist, 
Prof. Cesare .ombroso. Professor Lombroso has recently given, 
in a book on “The Female Offender,” the results of his observa- 
tions on female as distinguished from male criminals, and draws 
therefrom some striking conclusions. We quote below a few 
paragraphs from a review of Professor Lombroso’s work by 7he 
Hospital, London, October 5: 


“Professor Lombroso’s theory is briefly that the criminal type 
is a recurrence to old ancestral forms of low development, ‘a prod- 
uct of pathological and atavistic anomalies;’ the criminal in 
fact ‘stands midway between the lunatic and the savage.’ The 
theory is built up on the observation, not of marked peculiarities 
stamping the offender with a brand easy to be recognized, but on 
countless small deviations from the normal type, shared by the 
criminal population, it is true, in common with many law-abiding 
individuals, but in a far higher percentage, and especially signifi- 
cant in combination. x 

“The actual physical peculiarities observed among female pris- 
oners are not very numerous or striking. Among them may be 
mentioned heavy jaws and high cheek-bones. Stature, strength 
of arms, and length of limbs was found to be below the average, 
and tho the facial diameter was larger, the cranial diameter was 
considerably less than in normal subjects. Much of the evil ap- 
pears to be due to the brain. ‘The post-mortem examination of 
thirty-three revealed in eleven out of the number ‘grave macro- 
scopic lesion of the central system and its involucra.’ Passing to 
skull anomalies, they were found less frequent among female 
than among male criminals, always excepting the skulls of mur- 
dresses, which are peculiar. The skull of Charlotte Corday is 
cited in this connection as displaying very striking irregularities. 

“The following small anomalies are among those which have 
been observed torecur among criminal and fallen women: Facial 
asymmetry, or a striking want of correspondence between the 
two sides of the face, has been noticed in 7.7 per cent. ; irregu- 
larity in the shape of the ears is twice as common among crimi- 
nals, and projecting ears appear to be more especially character- 
istic of the swindler and the poisoner; a crooked nose may be 
noted among one out of every four evil-doers, while tho flat nose 
is more distinctive of the law-abiding citizen, it is a defect shared 
in common with a large proportion of incendiaries. A virile phy- 
siognomy, combined often with the voice and larynx of a man, 
were observed also in a large number of female offenders, and 
certain distinctly degenerate types, such as the cast of face known 
as the Mongolian physiognomy, and hypertrophy of the muscles 
of the neck, observable in large quadrupeds, were not wanting. 
Cleft palate, hare-lip, left-handedness, anomalous teeth, tho com- 
mon enough among normals, were found to be twice as frequent 
among criminals. 

“The sense of touch, taste, smell, and hearing were experi- 
mented on by consent of the prisoners, and were found to be con- 
siderably less acute than in normal subjects. In sense of smell 


especially the criminal class seems to be singularly deficient, and 
only three out of fifteen of the born criminals had a normal field 
All these anomalies ure far less prominent and fre- 


of vision. 
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quent in females than in males, and the true criminal type is 
comparatively seldom encountered in women.” 

The Professor's researches have evidently not conduced to a 
high opinion of women in general, even apart from the criminal 
classes, and that ‘‘a fund of immorality is latent in every female,” 
that “in the normal female the sense of property is not strong,” 


and that “it is very difficult for women to play without cheating. 
Passing from these ungallant accusations, we give the cautious 
final comment made by 7he Hosfital: 


“It may be asked what good can result from all this laborious 
classification of minute characteristics. Much of it, doubtless, is 
over-elaborated and beside the mark, which is disputed ground, 
the records of different observers varying in many important 
points. But the broad facts remain that certain children are born 
into the world with certain well-defined traits of mind and body 
distinct from their fellows, and that of these children a large pro- 
portion are found in later life to have run off the track and be- 
come absorbed in the criminal class. A recent investigation in 
London schools has shown that the number of these children 
amounts to 18 percent. Is there not some reason to believe that 
wise treatment and special training from the beginning might 
bring under control the passions of which the bodily anomalies 
present a faint and often erring index, and save many lives from 
mischief and ultimate despair ?” 


RACIAL TRAITS IN MACHINE-DESIGNING. 


LTHO commercial intercourse is slowly unifying the world 
and wiping out race distinctions, there is more difference 
still, even between the most closely related peoples, than one 
would think. Noart could be more cosmopolitan, it would seem, 
than that of machine-design. Acam oracog is the same whether 
it be on the Mississippi or the Danube, in London or Vienna. 
And yet even in machinery racial characteristics crop out now 
and then quite curiously, as Albert Williams, Jr., shows us in an 
interesting article in 7he Engineering Magazine, October, 
from which we quote some extracts below : 


“It is a curious study to trace the manner in which racial pecu- 
liarities and environment show themselves in machine-design- 
ing, in spite of the growing admixture of nationalities by the 
transference of engineers and artisans from one country to an- 
other, the availability of similar materials, and competition in the 
same markets. An examination of this kind is not merely a 
pastime professionally, but may have some practical utility, if it 
enables us to take broader views, to lay aside local prejudices, 
and to copy good features and avoid repeating bad ones, in look- 
ing over the whole range of construction as practised in different 
countries. . . 

“It is safe to say that one who has given any atteution to the 
subject, on looking at a new machine, implement, or tool, can 
make a tolerable guess as to its sou.ce without examining the 
trade-mark or stamp of the maker’s name and place of manufac- 
ture. Each bears upon it a certain individuality (unless it hap- 
pens to be a mere copy, and even then a closer inspection might 
detect small changes), just as each human face has its own 
stamp.” 

The author next takes up the various nationalities and analyzes 
their peculiarities in detail, as follows: 


‘** According to accepted notions of racial characters, the English 
and Scotch are proverbially conservative, methodical, painsta- 
king, and careful to secure durability by using sound material and 
often an unnecessary surplus of it, making safety a high factor. 
Their predilection for rigidity, leading to heavy frames and bed- 
plates, sometimes goes to cumbrous extremes. They have not 
got over a partiality for hand-work where special excellence is 
desired. Their machines are, as a rule, very reliable. Little 
attention is given to appearance and finish, and the machines 
have an extremely businesslike look, to the American eye over- 
ponderous and somewhat clumsy, the idea of construction suited 
to a great forging hammer or shears being repeated in smaller, 
fast-running machinery where it seems out of place. Like their 
machines, their bridgework and other engineering structures are 
very substantial. ... 
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“The French are quick, sensitive, innately artistic in all their 
perceptions, particular as to details and finish, and somewhat 
given to an inordinate desire for originality of effect leading 
sometimes to ézarre designs; their products, however ‘showy,’ 
are never absolutely unsightly. Attention is given to the appear- 
ance of tools and implements intended for the simplest and most 
homely purposes. Hand-work is preferred to machine-work, 
partly because it is cheap enough to compete with the machine 
tool, and partly because of the abundant supply of intelligent, 
skilled artisans in the lower grades. 

“The German designer, always well grounded in mathematics, 
calculates stresses and proportions minutely, but in the outcome 
does not shave so closely as the Yankee. He never allows him- 
self to be hurried, and, in everything made for the home market, 
is conscientious. In the proportioning of parts with an eye for 
effect, he produces curved lines and rounded masses, reminding 
one of the drawing of the old Flemish and German artists, and 
which somehow fail toconvey the idea of precision given by sharp 
angular contours. 

“The American regards time and money as of the first impor- 
tance. Labor is dearer than abroad, and while there is a large 
stock of inventive genius, there has been relatively a dearth of 
skilled operatives of the lower ranks—plenty of good foremen and 
men competent to manage complicated machinery, but few who 
(at the wages) could take the place of the machines. Hence we 
find a preponderance of labor-saving devices, machinery supplant- 
ing hand-work in unexpected directions, for making and even as- 
sembling interchangeable parts, for handling materials and pro- 
ducts—a strict division of labor (of which the watchmaking and 
shoemaking industries are good examples) with the final result 
that American artisans turn out more work fer capita than aver- 
age workmen elsewhere, so that the employer can afford higher 
wages, whether for day- or piece-work, and can generally select 
his operatives. 

“American peculiarities are strongly marked. The best ones 
are directness of design, by which is meant the shortest cut to 
reach a given end, the designer having in mind the thing to be 
done quite as much as the machine which is to do it; lightness 
and a close proportioning of parts; in machine-work a near ap- 
proximation to pattern; rapidity of construction and rapidity of 
action in the finished machine; the substitution of special steels 
and new alloys, hollow construction, etc., for older materials and 
construction; and a generally neat appearance of work, with 
burrs, lips, and roughness of casting removed. The American 
designer is not an artist, like the Frenchman, but is more atten- 
tive to appearance than the Briton. He is gradually curing him- 
self of the tendency to tawdry ornament, needless accessories of 
fancy castings, stenciled paints, japanning out of place, bright 
work for mere effect, etc. Weare not an esthetic people, what- 
ever we may pretend to others and to ourselves; other people 
take pains to inform us of the fact, so there must be something in 
it The worst fault the American designer is accused of by the 
English competitor is a skimping of material down to the lowest 
notch. ‘This is not, as a rule, deserved; yet there have been 
enough instances to give occasion to the charge.” 


Disappearance of Rubber-Producing Plants.—‘‘M. Dybrow- 
ski, Professor of Colonial Agriculture at the Institut Agrono- 
mique, Paris,” says The National Drug gist, “has called the 
attention of the French Government to the rapid disappearance 
of caoutchouc forests in all the equatorial regions of the globe, 
and warns, not only France, but all other countries having tropi- 
cal possessions, that unless some preventive steps are taken at 
once, the time is close at hand when all of the various india- 
rubber producing plants will have disappeared from their native 
haunts. ‘Already,’ he says, ‘in India the spontaneous production 
has diminished in an alarming manner. Already, too, in all 
forests of the more readily reached portions of Africa, the rubber- 
producing lianas have absolutely disappeared. They have been 
ruthlessly destroyed in all the coast regions, and day by day the 
destroyers (the gum-gatherers) must penetrate deeper and deeper 
into the primeval tropical forests to obtain the world’s supply. 
When one thinks of the importance of the réle played by india. 
rubber in the arts and industries, and of its almost indispensa- 
bility in electrical science, the cause for alarm becomes very 
manifest.’ M. Dybrowski urges France and England to lend all 
possible encouragement and aid to the culture of rubber-producing 
plants. Experiments, instituted in the Kongo region, in the cul- 
tivation of a shrub, the caoutchoutier of Ceara, have given bril- 
liant and gratifying results, and it is urged that they be extended.” 
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DO WE THINK WITH OUR WHOLE BODIES? 


N old times mental faculties and emotions were commonly 
localized, the heart being regarded as the seat of affection, 
the bowels of compassion, etc. This localization, altho it still 
colors our common language and our literature, has disappeared 
from sober thought except in one instance—the head is still al- 
most universally thought of and spoken of as the seat of the 
mental processes. ‘There is reason in this, of course, for the 
brain is the largest nervous ganglion and dominates all others; 
yet the others must still be taken into account, and ultimately it 
is hard to avoid saying that every part of the nervous network 
has its share in the mysterious process called thought. This idea 
is elaborated (7he New Science Review, October) by Paul 
Tyner, in an article entitled “Thinking All Over,” portions of 
which we quote below. Mr. Tyner takes as his text the words 
of St. Paul, “ Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” Re- 
garding this he says: 


“The whole body it is that is the temple of the living God; not 
the garret alone, nor the basement, nor any of the many stories 
that lie between these two. All are intimately related, marvel- 
ously interdependent; no member or function of the body can be 
entirely healthy while another is diseased. This is a familiar 
fact of every-day life, yet the average man persists in regarding 
the organs and members of the body as distinct and separate in 
the individual organism, as the anarchist seems to regard the 
various parts in the social organism.” 


After emphasizing the fact that to develop or use any part of 
this body at the expense of other parts is suicidal, he goes on as 
follows : 


“The brain, according to a popular, altho unscientific notion, 
is peculiarly the ‘thinking machine.’ And this popular notion 
probably accounts, in large degree, for the prevalence of inordi- 
nate head-thinking. It may be worth while, therefore, toremind 
the reader of the fact that the brain is not the originator of per- 
ceptions, impressions, or thoughts; but a receptive and reactive 
agent, or rather one of several centers (and not necessarily the 
most important) of a great receptive and reactive agent so com- 
pletely enveloping human anatomy that nowhere on the surface 
of the body can so much as the point of a pin be placed without 
coming in contact with it. This is, of course, the nervous sys- 
tem, of which the brain is simply a great ganglion. All impres- 
sions of the exterior world, a// consciousness, come first through 
the sense organs, and by the impact on these of etheric vibra- 
tions. Of these, Zouch is at once the most universal, the subtlest, 
and the most accurate. Ancient Oriental writers only anticipated 
modern science when they declared that touch was the first sense 
developed by man on the physical plane, and that it contains in 
potentiality all the other senses that have been developed by 
man, and that are yet to be developed.” 


As touch is a sense that resides everywhere on the surface of 
the body, it is evident that this whole surface performs one of the 
first and most important offices in the chain of nervous processes 


corresponding to thought. Mr. Tyner continues: 


“Curiously enough, it is those we commonly call the ‘thinking 
classes’ who are most guilty of ignoring and neglecting the laws 
which plainly require for the fullest and most wholesome thinking 
the whole man, and not the brain alone; which demand that 
right thinking should be thinking all over.” 


In other words, Mr. Tyner goes on to explain, these classes 
habitually neglect the exercise and physical culture necessary to 
the development of the whole body, wrongly supposing that the 


brain may be kept in healthy and normal condition byitself. He 
resumes : 


“So, as one result of unbalanced thinking and consequent un- 
balanced doing, if the nation, to-morrow, had to summon her 
sons to her defense, it would be found impossible to muster into 
service as ‘able-bodied men’ more than one fifth of those who 
should be available, and who would be available if as a nation we 
recognized the plain fact that the life which we demand of the 
citizen in time of need will not be forthcoming unless the nation 
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first gives life to that citizen. Althothe population of the United 
States has about doubled since the close of the war for the Union, 
it is extremely doubtful if half the number of men fit for fighting 
that were then enrolled could be enrolled to-day. Changed con- 
ditions of industry, or rather the failure of men to change with 
the times, are responsible not only for this serious showing in the 
direct effects on the men employed in the various industries, but 
also for an indirect effect of even more far-reaching importance, 
through the sacrifice of the mothers of the nation in mill, factory, 
and shop.” 


It is unnecessary to say that athletics, in its best forms, finds 


an enthusiastic friend in Mr. Tyner. With him the sarcasms of 


those who point out that the body and not the brain is developed 
by many of our college students have no force, since he regards 


body and brain as one. In conclusion he says: 


“In religion, in education, in science, in politics—in the social 
as in the individual life—there is need, and crying need, of fuller 
and more vivid realization of the fact that the brain, altho an im- 
portant center of the thinking and feeling mechanism, is #e/ the 
whole of it; that the life and vigor of the brain are even more 
dependent on the life and vigor of muscles and nerves, blood and 
lungs, than are these upon the brain. We are called upon by the 
dangers and errors of the times, no less than by the compulsion 
of progress, to prove the faith that is in us; to realize vividly 
that if it is true that ‘as a man thinketh so is he,’ it is even more 
true that as a man doethso is he, and that, after all, it is our 
doing that makes further thinking and further progress possible. 
It is only by doing always and everywhere the best we know that 
such doing becomes the natural, easy, and pleasant habit, and 
character is formed. Every experience, every impulse, every 
emotion leaves a physical record and tendency in the brain and 
nervous system as a whole—that is to say, inthe man. ‘The dif- 
ferent parts or areas of the brain are thus developed, and what 
was potential becomes real. Each part, once made alive by use, 
and made to work in harmony with all the other parts, continues 
to act and react automatically upon the slightest stimulation.” 


A SURE TEST OF DEATH. 


-_o English public has been having a little scare over pre- 

mature burial, asubject that seems never to lack in interest 
when a sensation is desired, and tho the medical authorities have 
been strenuously denying the possibility of mistakes of this kind, 
except under extraordinary conditions, the matter continues to be 
ventilated in the public prints. In this connection, W. S. Hedley 
writes to 7he Lancet (October 5) that what seems to be an in- 
fallible means of distinguishing real from apparent death has 


been quite generally overlooked. This test depends on the fact 


that an electric current is able to contract the muscles for only a 


few hours after death, all excitability of this kind ceasing there- 
after. We quote below what he has to say on the subject: 


“Forty years ago the subject was investigated by Crimotel, 
twenty years later by Rosenthal, and more recently by Onimus. 
It seems safe to say that in no disease, certainly in none of those 
conditions usually enumerated as likely to be mistaken for death, 
is galvanic and faradic excitability abolished in every muscle of 
the body. On the other hand, electromuscular contractility dis- 
appears in all the muscles within a few hours after death (gener- 
ally ninety minutes to three hours according to Rosenthal) ; its 
persistence varying to some extent with the particular muscle 
examined, and with the mode of death. Therefore, if electro- 
muscular contractility be present in any muscle it means life or 
death only a few hours before. It is clear that no interment or 
post-mortem examination ought to take place so long as there is 
any flicker of electricexcitability. Tome it seems almost equally 
obvious that in all doubtful cases, sometimes in sudden death and 
often to allay the anxiety of friends, this test ought to be applied, 
and applied by one who is accustomed to handle electric currents 
for purposes of diagnosis.” 


THE French Republic gave Pasteur a life annuity of 12,000 francs ($2,500) 
for his discoveries, chiefly for those bearing on fermentation. 
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THE CHILD’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS. 


T is assumed by many persons that scientific method belongs 
J tc man’s maturer years, and that the child’s way of learning 
must always be “childish” as opposed to systematic and sound 
methods. But those who study the unfolding of the mind are be- 
ginning to realize that “the child is father to the man” as well in 
intellect as in other respects, and that the child’s mental processes 
are capable of being made as systematic by proper training as are 
those of the adult. This fact is brought out by Prof. Wilbur S. 
Jackman, of Chicago, in reviewing a recent text-book of science 
for children (7he Educational Review, October). Speaking of 
the author’s evident belief that the child should only observe, 
while it is reserved for the youth to make deductions and for the 
adult man to generalize, he says: 


“This conception of an epochal development of the mind is at 
the bottom of more bad-science teaching than anyother. Mental 
activities are not detachable from one another. Observation, as 
an educative process, can not exist without appropriate deduc- 
tions and the immediate formulation of ahypothesis. The teacher 
who continually preaches to his pupils, ‘Don’t generalize,’ * Don’t 
draw conclusions,’ ‘Make no hypothesis,’ is placing himself 
squarely against the mind’s natural movement. ‘The only point 
upon which pupils need to be warned is that the hypothesis must 
be held subject to instant modification in the light of new and 
further investigation. The author insists that in the earlier 
stages there be ‘no comparing, no generalizing.’ Utterly impos- 
sible! We know things only through their relations, and these can 
be determined only by comparing. Altho he wars against gen- 
eralizing, yet in the very first year’s work he selects certain ani- 
mals because they are /yfzca/ of large classes; in the second year 
he directs the presentation of ¢yfzca/ leaves. But a typical form, 
a figment of mind, really, is but a generalized form; and by the 
continued and artful selection of these forms the teacher deprives 
the pupil of the chance to reach a true generalization by the cor- 
rect process, which requires the examination of the greatest num- 
ber possible of individuals.” | 





Gutta-Percha from Dried Leaves.—‘‘A new enterprise that it 
is claimed will largely increase the output of gutta-percha,” says 
The India-Rubber World, as quoted by The Canadian Drug- 
gist, “is the collection and export of the dried leaves of the gutta 
tree. At first a few small packages of leaves were forwarded to 
Paris and once there an excellent quality of pure gutta-percha 
was extracted, the leaves yielding from seven to ten per cent. of 
their weight of the manufactured article. Mons. F. Hourant, 
who sent the leaves to France, after some difficulty succeeded in 
getting the natives to work systematically at the collection of the 
leaves, and now they are being exported in quantities which in- 
crease from month to month. He has erected a factory at Ku- 
ching for the purpose of thoroughly drying these leaves before ship- 
ment. The advantages of this method areevident. The natives 
formerly cut down a tree to obtain the sap, and from this, if it 
were an adult tree twenty-five to thirty years of age, there was 
obtained one catty of pure dry gutta. Fully as much can be ob- 
tained from two pluckings of the leaves of the same tree without 
injuring it, for it will long continue to put out fresh foliage, 
and, what is more important will live to seed and reproduce its 
species. This is an important point, as the best gutta trees do 
not bear fruit until thirty yearsof age. The gutta obtained from 
the leaves is also pure and dry, which is much more than can be 
said of the ordinary Dyak gutta. The millions of trees that have 
already been destroyed by the native gatherers are also still of 
service, as their stumps have sent out numerous small shoots, 
and, tho these are too small to be tapped, their leaves are as good 
as those of the adult tree.” 


Trolley-Wires and Lightning.—We noted some time ago a 
Statistical inquiry in Germany whose results seem to show that 
the network of telephone wires in large cities has the effect of 
diminishing destructive lightning-strokes. A similar effect is 
ascribed to trolley-wires oy D. B. Grandy, an electrician of St. 
Louis, who, in The Electrical Engineer, calls attention to the 
fact that in the summer of 1894, and even to a greater extent 
during the summer just past, the switchboard of the central tele- 
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graph office in that city has been entirely free from electrical dis- 
turbances, in marked contrast to preceding years, when the blow- 
ing of fuses and the burning of instruments were matters of very 
frequent occurrence. “He states,” says 7he Engineering Mag- 
azine in an abstract of the article, “that within a few miles of the 
city the electrical storms have been more frequent and more 
destructive the present year than ordinarily. He suggests that 
the extension of trolley-wires throughout the city during the past 
two years may explain the phenomenon. ‘There can be little 
doubt that such is the case. It would be difficult to contrive a 
more effective means of equalizing excessive electric tension be- 
tween the air and the earth, which is the accepted cause of elec- 
trical disturbances, than a network of suspended trolley-wires, 
grounded not only at each end, but through every car in transit 
upon the route. So effective is this protection that a seat ina 
trolley-car is probably the very safest place in the world during a 
thunder-storm. Nor is it worth while to jump overboard in case 
the lightning blows out a fuse and creates an explosion, as the 
passengers did one day in an open car in Boston; if one has time 
to jump, the danger, if there was any, has passed away.” 


Toads in Solid Rock or Wood.—The editors of Na/ura/ 
Science have evidently no patience with the oft-repeated stories 
of the finding of toads within solid rock or wood, or with the 
credulity of those who give such stories credence. They say in 
their issue for October: “‘No doubt it is the silly season, when 
editors are so put to it for copy that they have little time to revise 
what matter comes tohand; but ouresteemed contemporary, 7%e 
Daily Chronicle, surely had no need to fall back upon the ex- 
ceedingly ancient error concerning the vitality of toads. Under 
the title ‘A Remarkable Release,’ they recount how some work- 
men in Bedfordshire, cutting up the trunk of a large oak uprooted 
during a recent storm, came across a toad ‘embedded in the heart 
of the trunk, about eighteen feet from the root.’ ‘The impris- 
oned creature, which must have subsisted for some years upon 
the sap, was about half the size of a fully developed toad, and 
readily swallowed the worms, earwigs, and beetles which were 
given toit.’ It should be needless to recall the old experiments 
of Dean Buckland and others. By adopting the expedient of 
burying toads so sealed up that they could obtain moisture and 
air but no food, they found that toads were unable to live more 
than afew months without food. As a matter of fact, toads 
habitually conceal themselves in crevices and holes. In cases 
where they are found in tree-trunks, stones, and so forth, either 


‘ the hole by which they entered has been entirely overlooked, or 


they got in when they were very small and grew healthily upon 
earwigs and other insects that had sought similar concealment. 
We have no doubt that if the workmen had examined the inside 
of this particular toad they would have found the remains of a 
more nutritious diet than the sap to be obtained in a hollow trunk.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


NATURE PRINTING.—“ This process,” says E. M. White, in 7he Photogram, 
**should commend itself to all who study botany and other branches of 
natural history, inasmuch as it enables faithful and accurate copies of 
specimens to be made without the aid of acamera. The method of work- 
ing is as follows: We shall want a printing-frame, a piece of good stout 
glass, free from flaws, cut to fit the frame; and some gelatino-chlorid 
paper Having procured a specimen, such as a spray of maidenhair fern, 
or,as in the example, a skeleton poplar leaf, we place it in the frame be- 
hind the glass, and over it a piece of sensitive paper (care must be taken to 
place the flatter side of the specimen against the paper); expose the whole 
to a bright sun until the background, or uncovered portions of the paper, 
have darkened as much asthey will; then take the resulting negative print, 
and tone to a good non-actinic tone, such as chocolate; fix in the ordinary 
manner, wash and dryasinaprint. In printing a positive it is only neces 
sary to place a new piece of paper in the frame in contact with the nega 
tive print, using the glass as before, and print in bright sunlight. The 
printing, of course, takes a long time, owing to the light having to perme- 
ate through the paper.” 


‘“FOR some time past,” says The Scientific American, “gilded or silvered 
tulles have been in the market. According to Mr. Villon, the following is 
the process of preparing these fabrics: The tulle is immersed in a one-per 
cent. solution of nitrate of silver. After a quarter of an hour it is dried 
and then plunged into a solution of Raschig salt. This latter is a potas- 
sium salt of sulfonated hydroxylamin. The nitrate is immediately re 
duced, and the silver deposits upon the fibers in impermeabilizing them. 
It then only remains to dry the tulle, wash it, and dry it anew. This done, 
it is covered with gold or silver in a galvanic bath formed of double cyan- 
id of potassium and gold or silver. The same process may be used for 
silvering or gilding other fabrics.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DAWN OF THE TRINITY. 


; GYPT, which has furnished us the germs of so much in phil- 
osophy, art, and science, was, it is now claimed, also the 
birthplace of Trinitarianism. Clarence Waterer, who makes the 
claim, occupies fourteen pages of 7he Westminster Review 
(October) in the effort to make it good. He first describes the 
origin of the Egyptian religion from the interpretations of nature. 
The Egyptologist meets with “a rabble of gods—every function 
and almost every minute in the life of man and of the universe 
having its special deity ;” but all these “‘can be traced back to 
certain primordial gods and goddesses, deifications of the sky, 
the earth, the stars, the sun, and the Nile.” Mr. Waterer then 
follows this naturalistic evolution a step farther, as follows: 


“These incarnations of Nature were at first worshiped alone, 
but reverence for the source of life, the advantages in early times 
of numerous families, the incompleteness of the life outside the 
family, were all very real to this people of the East; and making. 
as man has ever made, God in his own image, or it may be capa- 
ble only of drawing near to the divine ideal through his own 
characteristics, or such of them as seem most worthy of admira- 
tion, he felt that these gods dwelling alone were imperfect, in- 
complete, and, in due course, among the divine attributes figured 
that of the family. 

“With the addition of this attribute entered the germ of the 
Trinity. These deified families were the local triads which, dating 
from primitive times, became general throughout the country, 
usually taking the form of what may be looked upon as the per- 
fect family—viz., the father and the mother, with the son to carry 
on thesuccession. Thus, at Memphisthey were: Ptah the father, 
Neferatum the son, and Nerenphtah the mother; at Abydos it is 
Osiris the father, Horus the son, and Isis the mother; at Ele- 
phantine it was Khnum the father, Hak the son, and Anuka the 
mother. 

“Speaking of these nome gods, Professor Maspero says, ‘They 
began their lives in solitary grandeur, apart from, and often hos- 
tile to, their neighbors; families were assigned to them later. 
Each appropriated two companions, and formed atrinity or triad. 

“At first these triads were of different kinds, but generally, as 
before mentioned, they consisted of father, mother, and son; 
indeed, where they were originally two goddesses and one god, 
they were, as a rule, converted into two triads, both taking the 
family type. 

“Starting with three separate beings so closely connected with 
each other, it was evident that in time their individualities would 
be merged, and this is precisely what we find occurred. 

“The principal personage in any triad was always the one who 
had been patron of the nome—z.e., the nome god or goddess— 
prior to the introduction of the triad. The son in all these triads 
occupied the lowest place. ‘Generally,’ says Professor Maspero, 
he ‘was not considered as having office or marked individuality ; 
his being was but a feeble reflection of his father’s and possessed 
neither life nor power except as derived from him. ‘Two such 
contiguous personalities must needs have been confused, and, as 
a matter of fact, were so confused as to become at length nothing 
more than two aspects of the same god, who united in his own 
person degrees of relationship mutually exclusive of each other in 
the human family: father, inasmuch as he was the first member 
of the triad; son, by virtue of being its third member; identical 
with himself in both capacities, he was at once his own father, 
his own son, and the husband of his mother.’ ‘This quotation 
gives us the first step in the fusion of the persons of the triad. 

“Nor was the fusing of the father and the son the only com- 
bination that took place in these triads; for, as we learn in a 
later passage, not only did ‘the father and the son become one 
and the same personage wherever it was thought desirable. We 
also know that one of the two parents always so far predom- 
inated as almost to efface the other,’ so that it was not long be- 
fore these parents were ‘defined as being two phases, the mascu- 
line and feminine aspects of a single being. On the one hand, 
the father was one with the son, and on the other he was one 
with the mother. Hence the mother was one with the son, as 
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with the father, and the three gods of the triad were resolved into 
one god in THREE PERSONS. ’” 


The manner in which Mr. Waterer thinks the idea of the Trin- 
ity became incorporated in Christian doctrine is thus described : 


“When Christianity, some hundreds of years after, began to 
take root in these different countries, it was a combination of the 
Egyptian trinity of gods and the Greco-Egyptian metaphysical 
trinity that it adopted, reading into these something of its own 
ideas, and, as was to be expected from so mixed an origin, ren- 
dering it as time went on less and less intelligible, until its very 
incomprehensibility has been cited as a proof of its truth. Thus 
Mr. Balfour, in his recent work (which might have been more 
aptly entitled, ‘A Guide to Universal Agnosticism,’ since its main 
object seems to be to prove that the foundations of belief are laid 
in those loosest of shifting sands, the products of introspection), 
speaking of the councils of the church and their controversies on 
the Trinity, says: ‘The decisions at which the church arrived on 
the doctrine of the Trinity were not in the nature cf explanations; 
they were, in fact, precisely the reverse. They were the nega- 
tions of explanations. The various heresies which they combated 
were, broadly speaking, all endeavors to bring the mystery into 
harmony with contemporary speculations. The church held that 
all such explanations, or partial explanations, inflicted irremedi- 
able impoverishment on the idea of the Godhead. ‘They insisted 
on preserving the idea in ALL ITS INEXPLICABLE FULNESS. ’ 

“So the doctrine has lingered on, each reading mentally into 
it the ideas that seem to him most compatible, and the mass of 
those professing it never dreaming of its true origin.” 





MAN’S RIGHT TO DEATH. 


BOUT a year ago Robert G. Ingersoll defended the right of 
man to commit suicide, and only a few weeks ago Tue 
Lirerary Dicestr reported on the discussion caused by the claim 
of a prominent New York physician that some men of the medical 
profession regarded it as the correct thing to end the misery of a 
hopeless patient by hastening his death. In Germany, too, the 
question has attracted the attention of writers and thinkers, and 
a brochure, entitled “Das Recht auf den Tod” (The Right to 
Death), by Adolf Jost, which he calls a “social study,” is attract- 


ing a great deal of attention. 
a 


The author proceeds from the standpoint that in our days the 
question as to the right of man under circumstances to put an 
end to his life is approaching a solution in the direction of an 
admission of that right. He is convinced that the naturalistic 
conception and philosophy of things, which does away with a 
Providence and a God as an actual factor and force in the gov- 
ernment of the world and in the life of man, is rapidly gaining 
the upper hand. In the very outset he breaks with Christianity 
and the whole world of Christian thoughts and ideas. The be- 
ginnings of disintegrating process of Christian dogma he dates 
from the days of the philosopher Schopenhauer, and since then, 
Jost says, it is acknowledged that the feeling of “pity” or “sym- 
pathy” (Mitgefuh/) is the only fountain and source of morality 
and ethics. He also maintains that the faith in a world beyond 
the grave is a thing of the past, and is convinced that God is no- 
where discarded with more determination than at the German 
universities. 

Just what the run of his thoughts is in regard to his central 


ideas can be readily gained from a brief extract. He says. 


“When we see a hopeless invalid tossing about amid untold 
sufferings on his bed of sickness, with the dismal prospect that 
without any and every hope of recovery he will be compelled to 
endure and suffer for months or years; or when we go through an 
asylum for the insane and see the ravings of a hopeless case of 
lunacy, then in spite of all sympathy that such a suffering must 
awaken, we ask ourselves the question: Have not these people a 
right to death? Has not human society the duty to cause them to 
die in as painless a manner as possible ?” 


Again he argues that when the social sufferings and condition 
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of a man places him in such a state that he can be of no possible 
help to his fellow beings and is a burden to himself and others, 
and nothing but a burden, can under these circumstances the 
right to commit suicide be denied him? ‘The author is of the 
opinion that in the case of the hopelessly sick the state should 
leave it to the individual decision of the invalid himself whether 
he is to continue to live or is to put an end to his life ina painless 
manner through medical aid. This would be the first step to re- 
form in the case of those who suffer physically. In the case of 
the mentally sick the consent of the patient can not be secured 
and the decision should rest with the authorities on the basis of 
some objective criterion. In discussing these singular views 
German papers draw attention to the fact that only the infidel can 
make such a suggestion. A leading liberal paper reports on this 
proposition under the title of ‘“‘The Unreasonableness of Unbe- 
lief,” drawing special attention to Rom. i. 22. 


HOW FAKIRS TORTURE THEMSELVES. 


() F all the children of Aryan stock the Indian fakir is said to be 

the most conservative, unchanged, and unchanging. Heis 
a grotesque anachronism in the new civilization. ‘There is tradi- 
tion of a “saint” who sat for sixteen years with one arm upraised 
until it stiffened in that position, like the dead limb of a tree, and 
the nails grew into the palmof his hand. Another issaid to have 
placed a pinch of earth on the end of his outstretched tongue, 
planted a seed therein, and sat until the seed sprouted and leaves 
appeared. A large part of the article in //arfer’s for October, 
by Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, on “Hindu and Moslem,” is given 
to description of fakirs and their wonderful endurance of physical 
torture for the good of their souls. We quote as follows: 


“An ascetic with whom we had the honor of a personal inter- 
view had invented an original method of attaining that elevation 
of spirit through maceration of the flesh, which all must compass 
before they may hope for endless rest. We saw him on the road 
from Ajmeer to the sacred lake of Poscha, dwelling alone in the 
wilderness. The fine road by which we descended a steep de- 
clivity among the hills made an abrupt turn at the bottom of the 
slope, and the driver had to rein in his horses, which were rearing 
and plunging at the sudden apparition of a small white tent, and 
a silent figure squatting at the entrance. With three broad white 
stripes chalked across his forehead, and hair toned to the deep 
and streaky bronze hue so prevalent at the Concours Hippique, 
he was like a Japanese monster carved from a knot of wood. Just 
inside the tent stood an elaborate iron bedstead, and there was 
neither mattress nor sheet to conceal the framework of the struc- 
ture, with transverse bars thickly planted with long iron spikes, 
on which, for eight hours of the twenty-four, the fakir was accus- 
tomed to stretch his emaciated body. At that moment he was 
taking a rest, and his eyes, the only signs of life in his wooden 
countenance, were fixed on us. The bedstead had been con- 
structed in Ajmeer at the expense of one of his disciples, a 
wealthy Hindu merchant. This valley was the playground of 
divers striped and spotted brutes of the cat family—to such an 
extent that iron-barred refuges for goats and goatherds had been 
built atintervals along the road, and we have often since thought, 
with a certain uneasiness, of the lonely fakir, whose only defense 
was his sanctity, and wondered whether he had been rewarded 
with the martyr’s crown.” 


When the hot wind of April was at its height in Benares, a few 
weeks later, and the mercury daily stood at 100 to 110 degrees in 
the shade, while it marked 159 degrees in the sun, the writer could 
but admire the fortitude of a devotee whom he daily saw at the 
boat-landing on the Ganges, and who is thus described : 


“His idea of self-abasement was imaginative and Dantesque. 
From a sort of gallows on the bank of the river, in a spot at once 
exposed to the full power of the sun, the reflected heat from the 
calcined bank, and the burning wind which swept the dust and 
parched leaves into whirling eddies, he hung suspended by his 
heels, with his face covered by a figured prayer-cloth. With each 
oscillation of the dangling figure, as it slowly swayed to and fro, 
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his head passed within a foot of a hot fire made of the pungent 
flapjacks with which the Hindu cooks his rice. Another, whose 
aspect denoted the highest degree of self-immolation, galloped 
down the road, mounted on a frightened cow. Ashred of yellow 
cloth concealed but little of his dusty anatomy, wasted by vigils 
and long fasting, and he waved a tattered umbrella as he tore 
past, yelling at the top of his voice. For the daring simplicity 
and originality of his ‘make-up’ he deserved the academic palms 
of his order.” 

Benares is the principal gathering-place of this motley tribe of 
zealots and ascetics, and hither they troop during the spring fes- 
tivals from all quarters of India. Mr. Weeks says: 

““When one drifts down the Ganges in the morning, along the 
crowded stone steps of the ‘Ghats,’ rising in graded terraces like 
the seats of the Coliseum to the great palaces and temples above, 
the boat passes close to the little platforms of plank built out from 
the steps over the swirling current; and here, on these platforms, 
sheltered under huge tent-like umbrellas of straw matting, sit 
rows of ‘holy men’ and saintly Brahmans in rapt meditation and 
silent ecstasy, occasionally unbending for a little friendly gossip 
Here they glory in the happy ending of their pilgrimage, and 
enjoy what must be the nearest approach to perfect beatitude 
vouchsafed to man, for they have arrived at their goal, and they 
have no baggage to distract their thoughts from pious meditation, 
no huge overiand trunks nor bundles of wraps to worry them, no 
hotel bills to pay, no care for the morrow, for what they shall eat 
or where they shall sleep, and the more ragged and unkempt they 
are, the more shall they find admiring disciples and worshipers 
among the fair, who shall pay a worthy tribute of ‘pice’ for their 
wisdom. ‘The brave apostles of other creeds may well feel dis- 
heartened at the utter hopelessness of making proselytes among 
them, for what greater bliss could they offer in exchange for this? 
If it be so ordained that they are to die on these steps, among 
hurrying feet, in the full glare of the sun, and exposed to the 
burning wind, they shall pass away in perfect content, sure that 
their souls will attain the long-coveted rest without first under- 
going probation in any inferior form of animal life. ‘Die at 
Benares, or die on hereditary land,’ is a saying held in repute 
among orthodox Hindus, for this is their Mecca.” 


FATAL WEAKNESS OF THE “RELIGION OF 
HUMANITY.” 


Been philosophical basis of the “Religion of Humanity” 

founded by Auguste Comte and professed by the modern 
Positivists has been for some time the subject of an animated and 
interesting controversy between Mr. W. H. Mallock, the vigor- 
ous English essayist, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, the historical 
writer and leader of the English school of Positivism. Mr. 
Mallock believes that the ideas and feelings to which the religion 
of humanity appeals are widely diffused, but a critical attempt to 
deal with the quintessence of that religion appears to him to 
expose a fatal weakness and aradical misconception of the nature 
of the human mind. Vague positivistic professions, he says, are 
quite natural, but the moment we try to erect a religious system 
on them we encounter insurmountable logical obstacles. We 
extract from Mr. Mallock’s last article (fortnightly Review, 
October) passages containing what he himself regards as the most 
telling arguments against the religion of humanity. 

According to Mr. Mallock, Positivism rests on two proposi- 
tions: (a) that the human race is a progressive organism; (4) 
that the consciousness of this fact produces happiness and devo- 
tion in individual believers. He quotes from Mr. Harrison's ex- 
position the statement that men’s willingness to obey the moral 
code ‘“‘ may be potently enlarged and nourished by habitually con- 
necting the bare act of duty with the world as a whole, and with 
the human race in the sum,” and proceeds to negative it as fol- 
lows: 

“The ‘belief,’ then, which, as Mr. Harrison himself tells us, is 
implied in the erection of duty into a religion of humanity, nec- 
essarily contains, as one of its essential elements, a proposition 
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with regard to the nature of human sympathy. And what that 
proposition must assert about human sympathy is obvious. It 
must assert that the sympathetic feelings of the ordinary man 
have, as an actual fact, the enormous range just indicated. It 
must assert that any average man whom we might happen to pick 
up in the street either does feel, or will feel, if he only studies 
social dynamics, a living, vital, inspiring interest in the daily 
fortunes and misfortunes of millions whom he has never seen, 
and of the far greater number of millions that have not yet been 
born. If Mr. Harrison is induced to deny that this proposition is 
implied in his religion, let him reverse it, and see what will hap- 
pen. Let him lay it down that the sympathy of the individual is 
not capable, in any efficient way, of extending itself far beyond 
the circle by which the individual is immediately surrounded ; 
and that the further it does extend itself, the fainter and less effi- 
cacious it becomes. What will happen tohis Religion of Human- 
ity then? He admits that I am right in saying that ‘the underly- 
ing idea of the Religion of Humanity is 70 give to human events 
some collective and coherent meaning, by certain. beliefs as to 
evolution and progress.’ Butif the individual is absolutely in- 
different to human events when viewed under their collective 
aspect—that is to say, when viewed as the joys and sorrows of 
other people, of whom personally he knows nothing—what possi- 
ble interest will evolution and progress have for him? Mr. Har- 
rison might as well preach Comtism to the pigs or the lamp-post 
as to such a man.” 


Mr. Mallock proceeds to argue that the average man has zo 
sympathy with the future or with humanity in general, and that 
hence a religion which requires serious and habitual dwelling on, 
or in, some clear conception of the race as one vast organism, is 
Ad- 
mitting that it is possible for us, by habitual and concentrated 


not a religion for the average man. But he goes farther. 


acts of the imagination, to grasp the idea of humanity as an 
organism, Mr. Mallock goes on to argue that such contemplation, 
far from leading us toanything like the Religion of Humanity, is 
rather calculated to produce in us a religion of the devil. He 
says: 


“Tf once we commit our imagination to science in this way, 
and allow it to enlarge our consciousness to this indefinite extent, 
it is impossible to put any arbitrary step to the process. Let 
humanity seem to us as vast an organism as we like, and as full 
as we like of a promise of glorious development, the same science 
that presents us with this august vision of life will inevitably 
carry us onward and confront us with the certainty of its annihil- 
ation. This, however, will not come for thousands of years, at 
any rate; and Mr. Harrison says that to an ordinary man a few 
thousand years are practically an eternity. So they are to an 
ordinary man in an ordinary mood. But to an ordinary man in 
an ordinary mood the human race is not a vast organism. It is 
only a vast organism to him when he is lifted out of an ordinary 
mood; and when he is lifted out of it, his whole view of things 
changes. The process which enables him to regard future gen- 
erations of men as intimately related to the generation of men 
now living, and gives him a sense of heritage in the happier civil- 
ization that is to come, is a process which necessarily alters his 
ordinary sense of time, and makes thousands of years pass him 
like a watch in thenight. What becomes of Mr. Harrison's prac- 
tical eternity then? The very same exaltation of mind which 
enables us to see the human race as a whole forces on us a vision 
of its limits, and rounds our conception of its single organic life 
with the sharpest and clearest prescience of itseternal and mean- 
ingless death. Such being the case, I said, in ‘The Scientific 
Bases of Optimism,’ that the ultimate effect of that enlarged 
vision of humanity, by which the Comtists profess ‘potently to 
nourish our resolute adherence to duty,’ will really have the 
effect, in proportion to its scope and keenness, of making us see 
that duty has in the last resort no meaning at all; and that the 
utmost the most far-reaching act of virtue or of heroism could do 
would be to start a wave which ultimately would spend itself on 
the shores of nothingness.” 


SOME years agothe Presbyterian Board, South, issued a call to the 
children for $10,000, that a boat might be put on the Upper Kongo for mis- 
sionary uses. The amount has been secured, and the steamer ordered 
Duilt. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE HOLY INQUISITION. 


HE Alt-Katholische Volksblatt, a German paper devoted 

to the interest of the so-called Old-Catholics, who deny the 
infallibility of the Pope, offers its readers something rather novel 
at the end of the nineteen century. It is a translation of an arti- 
clein praise of the Inquisition and its tortures, from the 4 ma/ecta 
Ecclestastica, a Roman publication edited under the special super- 
The writer of the article, Father Pius a 
Longonio, describes all those who condemn the Inquisition as 


vision of the Vatican. 


“sons of darkness,” and glorifies the memory of Thomas Torque- 


mada, the Spanish Grand Inquisitor. He says: 


“No doubt the sons of darkness will roll their eyes and grind 
their teeth when they read this, and they will talk of medieval 
intoleration. But it is useless to answerthem. Itis much better 
to demonstrate that Llorente and other historians of the Inquisi- 
tion are utterly in the wrong. It is clearly proven that the Cath- 
olic historians are neither liars nor dreamers when they assert 
that there were apostates in those days who secretly favored 
Judaism and worked for its advance, while outwardly they pre- 
tended to be Christians and even wore the garb of the priest. 
The laws of the church and of the state therefore justly opposed 
them. Wolves should remain with the wolves; when they enter 
the fold in sheepskins, they must be driven out with fire and 
sword. Far be it from us to follow the lines of befogged liberal- 
ism, and to fancy that the Holy Inquisition needs to be defended. 
Neither the rude ways of those times nor the blind zeal or the 
stern character of the priests need be mentioned in defense of our 
Holy Mother the Church. We need no sophism. The happy 
watchfulness of the Holy inquisition preserved, in Spain and 
elsewhere, religious peace and that firmness of faith which is to 
this day the glory of the Spanish people. O blessed flames of the 
stake! Through them a small number of very cunning people 
were removed, but thousands upon thousands of legions of souls 
were preserved from the pit of error, and thus from everlasting 
damnation. Society was saved, and the country freed from the 
danger of civil war. Honor to the memory of Torquemada! He 
decreed that Jews and infidels should not be forced into baptism, 
but he also managed to prevent the spread of Judaism and apos- 
tasy among the baptized people.”— 7rans/lated for Tur Liter- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


CHRISTIANITY VITAL AND ACTIVE. 


HE number of religious gatherings that have been held very 
recently causes 7he Tribune to chronicle the events as 
something noteworthy. Of these gatherings that paper, of Ccto- 


ber 20, reports and remarks as follows: 


“Among them may be mentioned the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention, the National Congregational Council, the Lutheran 
General Council, the Presbyterian Synods at Butler, Pa., New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Binghamton, N. Y.; the American Board 
Meeting, the Coronation of the Virgin of Guadaloupe, in Mexico; 
the Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church, the National Social 
Purity Congress, the New York branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Long Island Baptist Association, a Re- 
formed Episcopal Convention of the New York and Philadelphia 
churches, the Methodist Protestant Conference and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Convention. During the month of Sep- 
tember many Methodist Episcopai Conferences met and took 
action on the question of admitting women as delegates to the 
General Conference.” 


Other religious gatherings, held in October, are the National 
Conference of Unitarian churches, in Washington city; the 
American Missionary Association, in Detroit; and the Universal- 
ist General Convention, Meriden, Conn. The Baptist Congress 
will meet at Providence, R.I., November12. Zhe 7rzbune says: 


“While most of these gatherings have an immediate interest 
only for the denominations or organizations they represent, they 
prove in the aggregate that Christianity is still a vital and active 
force in the community. When we take into account also the 


various philanthropic activities of the day, outside the churches, 
that are distinctly religious if not Christian in spirit, it will be 
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seen how large a segment of American life is dominated by the 
spirit and sanctions of religion. Doubtless the age is putting 
something of its own thought into the religious concept, just as 
every preceding age has done. But there is no evidence to show 
that religion itself is losing its hold on the conscience of man.” 


HUXLEY’S INFLUENCE ON RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


N his essay on Huxley (Scrzbner’s for October), Mr. G. W. 

Smalley says that he imagines that when Huxley’s place in 

the Victorian era comes to be finally assigned him, a hundred 

years hence or more, what he did in a field other than pure 

science will be held one of his chief titles to permanent fame as a 

benefactor of the human race. We quote what Mr. Smalley 
writes in this connection : 


“What he did was to break down the ecclesiastical barrier be- 
tween human reason and the exercise of it on some of those great 
questions which most nearly concern the human race. Ido not 
mean that he alone did it, but that he was, on the whole, the 
foremost figure in that momentous struggle. The struggle is not 
yet over, but there is no longer much doubt on which side victory 
is to rest. And I would ask anybody who knows much of the 
intellectual history of this period, to ask himself what it would 
be with Huxley left out. We used to hear much of the so-called 
conflict between science and religion. It was the religionists 
who gave it that name. The conflict was never with religion, 
but with dogma, with the church perhaps, in so far as it made 
itself a champion of dogma; with orthodoxy in any one of its 
innumerable forms, and with the spirit of tradition and of author- 
ity. Huxley made no attack on religion, and religion none on 
him. But the Scribes and Pharisees encompassed him about. 
The self-constituted defenders of the old order of things assailed 
him. He claimed the right to think for himself on subjects as to 
which Rome and, following Rome, the Church of England as her 
spiritual or apostolic successor, had delivered to the world a final 
decree. That was offense enough. Call him an infidel at once, 
as Darwin had been called. The result was to engage Huxley 
in a series of discussions on the mixed and always debatable 
ground which the church claims as its private domain, and upon 
which free thought had steadily encroached. I will not say that 
in such discussions he was at his best, for scientific experts tell 
you that he was at his best in pure science, or in the exposition of 
pure science. But I will say he was better than anybody else. 
Whom will you put beside him? Who met and vanquished so 
many very eminent antagonists? Mr. Gladstone, Ward, Dr. 
Wall, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Frederic Harrison—these are but 
a few of the most distinguished men who attacked Huxley and 
were worsted. Ecclesiastical thunders rolled harmlessly about 
his head. Theology and biblical criticism, cried his opponents, 
are not Mr. Huxley’s ground; why does he intrude on our pas- 
tures? The answer is to be found inthe published volumes which 
contain the essays and discourses on these subjects. It is to be 
found not Jess clearly in the existing state of public opinion, due 
as it is so largely to these very encounters. The emancipation 
of thought—that is Huxley’s legacy to his century—that was his 
continual lesson of intellectual honesty.” 


Construction of a Popular Hymn.—Writing about the well- 
known hymn, “ Whata Friend We Havein Jesus,” Dr. Ch. Crozat 
Converse, who composed its melody, gives us his views on the 
essentials of a popular hymn in the following words (Homiletic 
Review, October) : 

“Tt [the hymn mentioned] is popular because it has a living, 
loving sentiment; because it hasa living, swinging melody. No 
dead dogma is lyrical. No metrical set of.theologic bones, tho 
never so skilfully articulated, is lyrical. Verse, simply because 
it is religious, is not necessarily singable. Wetever have with us 
the poor, pious verse, deserving doubtless of our voiceless charity 
—but nothing more. The Decalogue, or the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, might be versified and set to music, by some 
musical carpenter-and-joiner, who fancied himself to be another 
Bach, yet neither would constitute a popular hymn, for the pre- 
dominant sentiment of neither is loving, lyrical. Versify and set 
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the Golden Rule to a swinging melody, and you have a popular 
hymn, as the inevitable result. Who would sing the Pauline 
sentiment—grand as it is—‘Let him, who loveth not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, be anathema, maranatha’ ? . 

“The music of ‘What a friend we have in Jesus’ is so facile in 
its tone-progressions and cadences that he who can sing at all can 
easily sing it at sight, or at the first hearing of it; and it quickly 
weaves itself into the singer’s as well as hearer’s memory. Its 
music was composed originally only for its words, hence the com- 
plete unifying of its music and words. Place its poetical and 
musical characteristics over against its world-wide popularity, 
and we can readily see what a hymn should be to be accepted by 
all Christendom. The use of this hymn in the High Church and 
Low Church, in the frontiers of Methodism and the Salvation 
Army, proves that when a song has its elements of popularity 
it seizes and holds the great heart of man, despite culture, non- 
culture, churchly or spiritual environment.” 


Outcry Against Missionaries.—‘‘ There is loud outcry in cer- 
tain commercial and agnostic quarters against protecting our mis- 
sionaries in China and Armenia. It is a crime and outrage, say 
they, to send met and women to upset the hoary beliefs of the 
heathen, who are happy and contented until disturbed by the 
salaried intermeddlers sent out from Christian lands. But what 
bestial pagans such objectors themselves had been but for the 
Gospel! More sodden, cruel, bloodthirsty men than our ances- 
tors before being subdued by the Gospel can not be found even 
among the cannibals of the South Sea. Inthetransition from the 
old to the new, more or less commotion is inevitable. Christ 
came not to send peace, but asword. The fermentation caused 
by the power of truth upon error must goon. Yet, to return to 
the former figure, our weapons are not carnal. We do not make 
converts by the terror of shotted guns. Rather, knowing the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men. . The jackals of infi- 
delity, who owe their all to Christian civilization, even their 
privilege of barking, may sit on their haunches and yelp at the 
camp-fires of human progress, but nightly those fires glow on 
advancing hill-tops, and the march is as certain as it is irresisti- 
ble."— The Western Christian Advocate. 


Opposed to Observing Certain Days and Weeks.— 7he 
Christian Instructor (Presb., Philadelphia) says: “The Romish 
habit of observing days and weeks is obtaining more and more 
among Protestant churches. Paul did not think much of it. He 
began to be afraid of the church where it prevailed. In some 
cases it has a superstitious tendency to cause people to regard 
these days as holy, and to place them on a level with God's holy 
day. When it has not this effect, it seems puerile and tends to 
breed contempt for things sacred. Rally-day and flower-day and 
children’s day, and young people’s day and self-denial week and 
all such things have very much the sound of the same clap-trap 
that prevails in the Church of Rome. However fair the fruit 
may now seem, in the end it must prove hurtful. Sensational 
methods will sooner or later destroy the spiritual life of a church,” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Congregationalist summarizes the work of the recent National Con- 
ference at Syracuse in a few brief paragraphs, among which are the follow- 
ing: ‘*It declared for total abstinence for the individual and increasing 
opposition to the saloon. It denounced the Sheats Law and urged the 
American Missionary Society to contest it even to the carrying of the issue 
to the United States Supreme Court. It appreved of what are known as 
institutional methods of church-work. It accepted, with some modifica- 
tions, the New Jersey declaration as a basis for negotiations looking to- 
ward Christian union. It discussed atlength the standard for ministerial 
service and set forth more definitely the gualifications which seminaries 
should aim at and churches should require.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London 77mes gives an account of an old prac- 
tise—viz. smoking in church, ‘‘which I remember my mother telling me 
she saw in Wales about 1850. The communion-table stood in the aisle, and 
the farmers were in the habit of putting their hats upon it, and when the 
sermon began they lit their pipes and began to smoke, but without any 
idea of irreverence. I have not seen this practise mentioned in any book, 
and tho it is not desirable that it would be revived it seems a pity that 
it should be forgotten.” 


THE Pope has sent a letter to the Catholics in Belgium in view of the 
great disturbance there over the Socialistic movement and education. He 
urges them to be willing to waive personal opinions and preferences and 
endeavor to labor solely and zealously for what seems totruly tend to the 
public welfare. Tothisend they should antagonize the Socialistic Propa- 
ganda, endeavoring to keep the kingdom free from sedition, improve the 
schools, and secure general accord in the duties of a religious life. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


KAISER AND SOCIALIST. 


A’ the party convention of the German Socialists in Breslau 

the leaders assumed an air of extreme confidence in the 
future of their party. The attempt to gain a majority for the 
A grar-Programm, in which the right to landed property was rec- 
ognized to some extent, failed altogether. The Socialists, there- 
fore, continue to stand by the complete 
All the leaders 
who demand a communistic state were re- 
elected, and the party discipline was kept 
up to thé highest pitch. 


nationalization of the soil. 


Moreover, fierce 
Liebknecht threw down the gauntlet to the 
Emperor. He said: “The highest author- 
ity in the land insults us; let us take up the 
challenge. No matter what he may be who 
throws dirt at us, he can not touch us, for 
we are above his insults. The Socialists 
now number more millions than they were 
thousands in Lassalle’s time, and it is idle 
to curtail suffrage as a weapon against them. 
The violation of universal suffrage would 
be equivalent to the death-warrant of the 
Imperial Government.” Singer declared 
that Breslau is no better than Siberia, as 
far as the personal liberty of the subject is 
concerned. 

The Socialist press all over the world as- 
They 
are convinced that the German Government will be overthrown 


and Communism established. 


sumes atone of utmost confidence. 


Justice, London, says: 


“It is pathetically comic, the distressful straits into which the 
Government of this conceited madcap Kaiser is driven by the 
progress of Social-Democracy among the German people. In the 
mean time all this discussion and agitation is helping the propa- 
ganda, and our comrades smile at the ineffectual attempts at re- 
pression which only help to accelerate the growth of their party 
and to spread the light of Socialism. It is more than probable 
that there is trouble in store for our German comrades in the 
near future, but that they will come through it triumphant there 
can not be the slightest doubt. They are stronger to-day than 
under Bismarck’s muzzle law; they were stronger after five years 
of coercion than they were at the inception of that law, and what- 
ever may happen in the mean time it is safe to prophesy that five 
years hence Social-Democracy will be stronger in Germany than 
it is to-day.” 


A good many people in Germany think there ought to be 
“trouble in store for the Socialists,” and that another attempt 
should be made torepress them by a special law, but others think 
the Reichstag is not united enough to pass it. The Hamdburger 
Nachrichten, Bismarck’s paper, says: 


“Such pessimism is easy to understand in view of the sorry 
want of ability displayed by the Reichstag, yet we must warn 
against the idea of physical coercion. Not only that a collision 
between the defenders of law and order and the revolutionaries 
must bring great suffering over the country—be the conflict ever 
so short and slight—but terrible economical losses must ensue 
from the preparations preceding the conflict. And are we certain 
that our armed forces will remain above suspicion? Bebel’s pro- 
gram shows us how the army is to be rendered harmless to the 
Socialists. The Vorwédr/s is good enough to give the text of the 
speech in which the Socialist leader advises the ‘enlightening’ of 
the soldiers. ‘At the moment, comrades, at which you have the 
heads on your side, the rifles will no longer go off.’ Violent ap- 
plause greeted this sentence. Are we to wait until military dis- 
cipline has been undermined, fancying all the while that the poison 
of Socialism can not be brought into the barracks ?” 


The National-Liberals oppose all special legislation. ‘“One 
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law for all,” says the Kolnische Zettung. And Prof. Hans Del- 
briick, whose influence in Government circles is great enough to 
give his opinion special weight, writes in his magazine, the ?rexs- 
sische Jahrbicher, Berlin, as follows: 


“The Reichstag is altogether incompetent, and has neither the 
support nor the confidence of the nation. On the other hand, 
there is no need for a violation of the constitution, even tho the 
nation would forgive it. The Government makes mistakes as 
well as the Parliaments; a good Government could form wise 
laws even with a bad legislature. That the 
Socialists will provoke a conflict is alto- 
gether unlikely, but if they needs must, let 
them. The army is to be depended upon. 
Those who deny this either do not know 
the army, or they are cowards, or traitors, 
or fools. More freedom of expression, less 
police supervision, and Government assist- 
ance for workingmen who wish to form 
trades-unions are the best means for combat- 
ing Socialism. 
land prove this. 


The late elections in Eng- 

Is the British workman 
more sensible, more modest, more patriotic 
than the German? Certainly not. Yet the 
former will have nothing to do with Social. 
ism. Is he economically better situated? 
Not at all. The report of the Committee 
of British Iron and Steel Workers which 
recently visited us proves that their Ger- 
man competitors are better housed and bet- 
ter paid than themselves, and that with 
shorter working hours. No, the German 
workingmen are Socialists decause their 
situation is better than that of the British, 
and because legislation is employed more 
in their behalf. For they feel that the legal restriction of police 
supervision, which is at present imposed upon their meetings, is 
unworthy of their high moral and intellectual standard. And 
the upper classes must give heed to the Emperor’s appeal to help 
him in combating the evil. They must not depend upon the po- 
lice to do it for them. Many workingmen are tired of the tyranny 
of Socialist leaders. Prove to them that other parties have their 
interests at hand, and they will leave the Socialistic organization.” 

These moderate views seem to be shared by the great majority 
of Germans, and by many Government officials. The Prussian 
police have the same legal right exercised by their American fel- 
lows in breaking up seditious meetings. Yet Liebknecht, Singer, 
and Bebel were allowed to make their speeches in the presence of 
uniformed guardians of the law. Liebknecht, it is said, will be 
prosecuted, but he has not been arrested. His punishment, 
under existing laws, can only be a short term of imprisonment 
and a comparatively light fine. It will not, therefore, raise him 
to the position of a martyr. Unless persecution cements the 
The 
The South 


German leaders failed to appear at the convention, and every- 


Socialists together, the breaches in their camp will widen. 
solidarity of the party is not as great as is claimed. 


where voices are heard against the tyranny of the leaders. Many 


able men have left the party. Two ex-leaders publish a long ex- 
planation in the Zaged/a?t/, Tilsit, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : 

“The much-lauded solidarity of the party does not exist. It 
has happened that a meeting held by one half of the party was 
broken up by the other half. And Socialist morals? The Social- 
ists are fond of writing on the morals of the bourgeoisie, but 
what about their own? Shallwe mention names? It is awonder 
that they have not already called us police spies. At any rate the 
Vorwdarts wants to know ‘how much we have made by declaring 
against the party.’ We will tell the Vorwdrts. We have made 
no money by it. We have left the Social-Democratic Party be- 
cause of its corruption, because its maxims are on paper only, be- 
cause every one in it seeks to rise above the other, and egoism 
holds full sway in it. What do the heads of the party care? As 


long as they have their money, the workmen may starve.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF MADAGASCAR. 


HE Madagese did not die in defense of their Queen, and the 
Queen did not bury herself among the ruins of her palace, 
as promised. They left the defense of their country to their im- 
passable roads and their murderous climate. Both have been 
overcome by French endurance and French engineering; the 
Hovas Government sues for peace, and nothing remains for France 
todo but to determine what shall be done with the conquered 
island. 
The 7emps, Paris, says: 


“Keep the Queen in place, curtail her power, regulate the gov- 
ernment, but maintain a show of independence. ‘The introduc- 
tion of direct French rule has cost much in other colonies. In 
Algiers it caused a struggle of twenty-seven years, at a loss of 
many lives and much treasure. In Cochin-China ten years were 
needed to establish French rule for good. England has had 
similar experience. Altho possessed of immensely fitting ma- 
terial for the administration of colonies, she needed eight years 
to subjugate Burma. Madagascar would produce similar con- 
ditions. It must be taken into consideration that the Queen has 
much influence. An order from her to one of the seventy-nine 
provincial governors is obeyed implicitly, and the French Gov- 
ernment should make use of her power.” 


On the other hand De Mahy, ex-Minister of Marine and Colo- 
nial Affairs, is much dissatisfied with the idea of a renewed pro- 
tectorate. He saysin 7he Figaro: 


“I planned the expedition and am quite willing to accept the 
responsibility for it. But Madagascar must become a French 
colony. ‘The protectorate is useless; nothing but the full pos- 
session of the island can recompense France for her expenditure 
of men and treasure. Otherwise French commerce there will be 
exposed to the crushing competition of Manchester and Birming- 
ham.” 


The German press feels happy in the knowledge that Mada- 
gascar is not yet quite conquered and will for some time remain a 
safety-valve for the martial spirit of the French. The British 
papers, who watched the expedition with some jealousy in the 
beginning, accept the inevitable with a good grace, and hope to 
reap commercial advantages. 

Thus The Whitehall Review says: 


“We are quite content that the tricolor should float in Mada- 
gascar and that France should accept responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the island, while Great Britain reaps, in a com- 
mercial point of view, the benefits of its opening up and 
development. Only let our French friends understand that we 
have treaty rights in Madagascar, and they are neither nullified 
nor abrogated by General Duchesne’s occupation of the capital.” 


The Times points out that the civilization of Madagascar can 
not be accomplisued except by slow and laborious process. 7/e 
Standard and Daily News pay handsome compliments to the 
endurance of the French troops, and doubt the ability of their 
officers for arranging such expeditions. 7he Morning Adver- 
tiser sounds the following note of alarm: 


“From there French cruisers could swoop down upon British 
argosies, laden with the wealth of the Indies, just as in the old 
days British fleets lay in wait for rich Spanish galleons orf their 
way home, heavy with ingots of gold and bars of silver. More- 
over, the proximity of the islandtothe African coast—the Mozam- 
bique Channel, which separates the two, is only 230 miles broad 
—tho primarily dangerous to Portugal, by virtue of her East 
African possessions, might also menace British interests in the 
Dark Continent. It may be said, however, that France already 
possesses a harbor at Diego Suarez, and that the annexation of 
the rest of the island would not make her much stronger for pur- 
poses of attack. The great Napoleon, however, is known to 
have regarded the acquisition of the island as a stepping-stone to 
that conquest of India which, like Alexander the Great, he once 
contemplated but never accomplished. We are now bound to 
face both the strategic and the commercial results of a French 
annexation—which will now be simply a question of time.” 
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REPARATION FOR THE SE-CHUEN RIOTS. 


tegen has forced the Chinese Government to make 
amends for the murder of her missionaries. The old way 
of settling such matters by the payment of an indemnity was re- 
garded insufficient in the present case. The threat that British 
guns would be brought into play resulted in the degradation and 
dismissal of the Viceroy of Se-Chuen, the decree being published 
in the Pekin Official Gazette. “The Viceroy Liu-Ping Chang,” 
so runs the Imperial Order, “shall be stripped of his honors and 
degraded from his rank for having failed to protect the mission- 
aries resident within his jurisdiction. He shall never again hold 
office, so that his case may be a warning to others.” The British 
press was at first much elated over the results of England's 
naval demonstration. The news was announced with such head- 
lines as “China on Her Knees,” ‘‘The Efficacy of British Guns,” 
“The Right Way to Deal with China,” and similar expressions. 
Some papers thought that England had thus regained her exclu- 
sive sway in Asiatic politics. The St. James's Gazette says: 


“We have heard a good deal lately of the decline of British 
prestige in the Far East because we refused to join Russia and 
France in taking sides against Japan. Lord Rosebery, as we 
always thought, did right in a difficult dilemma. It was not 
worth while making an enemy of Japan in order to oblige China. 

. . But when the general resettlement in Eastern Asia comes 
about, we are not to be elbowed out of it, as the Se-Chuen episode 
and its sequel may serve to remind those who are somewhat too 
hastily concluding that we have lost all contro] over the destinies 
of that region. We are the predominant power in Southern and 
Eastern Asia, and must remain so, whatever arrangements other 
people may choose to make.” 


The Westminster Gazette makes a comparison between the 
Se-Chuen and Armenian troubles, saying : 


“In dealing with either we are dealing with men whose tricks 
and wiles are usually more than a match for our diplomacy, and 
yet with both alike we have sincere motives for disinterested 
friendship. Will the Turk, we wonder, observe what has hap- 
pened in China and make his submission before and not after our 
threats, or will he compel us to show him that we do not confine 
our strong measures to the already thrice-beaten Chinaman ?” 


The Chronicle, Newcastle, points out that England is not the 


only country which has obtained satisfaction. This paper says: 


“Can it be that the advisers of the Emperor are awakening to 
a sense of the rottenness of the present system of government? 
Germany, too, has received satisfaction for an attack made upon 
one of her mission stations at Swatow. Like ourselves, however, 
the Germans had brought their gunboats within reach of the scene 
of the outrage.” 


But this confidence in efficacy of the methods employed in bring- 
ing Chinato reason was somewhat dashed when it became known 
that the governor in whose province the outrages were committed 
had been deposed already for nearly a year, altho he continued to 
exercise fullsway. Prof. R. K. Douglas writes in 7he Times 


“Until lately the late Viceroy, Liu-Ping Chang, has been in 
charge of the province, and it is true that to his action has been 
popularly attributed the late outrages on the missionaries within 
his jurisdiction. Butif this is the man meant, he was stripped of 
his rank more than a year ago, and was dismissed from his office, 
tho still allowed to act, in November last. ‘But by especial 
grace,’ so ran the imperial edict issued on the case, ‘we command 
that Liu-Ping Chang be simply degraded from his present rank, 
but allowed to retain his post. This is because we have taken 
into consideration the many years he has served the dynasty 
energetically and faithfully, and because he has usually been 
known as a careful and diligent man in his duties’. . . . In No- 
vember of last year this ‘weak and incompetent’ official was 
ordered by a decree ‘to give up his post and come up to Pekin to 
await some other appointment.’ Is this the man who's now re- 
degraded and re-dismissed? If so, the Chinese Government have 


met our demands at a very small cost, and the knowledge of this » 
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may possibly account for the alacrity which they have shown to 
bring the matter to a conclusion.” 


The Continental press hold views very much in accordance with 
the last-quoted paragraph. The Zemps, Paris, says: 


“The expressions of triumph in the British press are probably 
intentionally exaggerated, in order to conceal their chagrin that 
the element of peace and moderation in Emperor Kwang-Su’s 
Cabinet has carried the day, depriving Lord Salisbury of the 
opportunity for striking a blow which might have restored British 
prestige. That prestige has markedly declined through the 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s predecessor.” 


And the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, remarks : 


“It is to be questioned whether this settlement of the recent 
incidents is really asuccess. The deposition of a really responsi- 
ble official would have been of great importance, if China could 
be treated as a European power and according to European prin- 
ciples. But there are proofs, old and new, that the Pekin Gov- 
ernment encourages the persecution of Christians, and that the 
deposition of individual officials does not prevent the repetition 
of atrocities. Liu-Ping Chang took good care to get his private 
fortune out of danger; his punishment can not, therefore, be 
regarded as a guaranty for the future.” 


The position of Germany is regarded as somewhat ludicrous by 
some Berlin papers. 
the following : 


A leadez in the Vossische Zeitung contains 


“By joining in the naval demonstrations in consequence of the 
attack on the Basle mission stations at Swatow Germany now 
finds herself, curiously enough, a member of two Triple Alliances 
in the Far East—that of Russia and France and that of Great 
Britain and the United States. She is thus acting at the same 
time for and against the Chinese—which does not reflect much 
credit on the policy of the statesmen who allied themselves with 
France and Russia to oppose the Treaty of Shimonoseki. Un- 
foreseen complications might result if Russia were discovered to 
be supporting China in her resistance to the representations of 
other powers.” 


The editor bases its fears on an article in the Novoye 
Vremya, St. Petersburg, which believes that China will enter 
into great railroad enterprises. “Under these circumstances,” 
says the Russian paper, ‘‘we must beware of an invasion into 
China of all those nations which deal in the education of youthful 
peoples.” This, thinks the editor, is meant for England and 
Germany. The Journal des Débats, Paris, warns England that 
Europe will not tolerate British encroachments in China. Says 


this paper : 


“Over and above the praiseworthy desire to protect her mis- 
sionaries England wishes to show China that she does not always 
intend to allow France, Russia, and Germany to lead in the 
Far East. Perhaps England intends to make China feel that she 
must show some consideration for her in the negotiations which 
have recently begun relative to the Chinese frontier near the 
Mekong. England’s energetic intervention was partly inspired 
by the wish to protect her subjects—which must meet with gen- 
eral approbation—partly by diplomatic considerations, which the 
other powers will do well to watch carefully.” 





THE crusade against certain music-halls in London, which were closed a 
year ago through the agitation of the social-purity advocates, has come to 
an ignominiousend. The much-talked-about Empire Music-Hall is again 
in possession of a license, and doing a flourishing business. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, the London female Anthony Comstock, who led the fight against the 
music-halls, is, however, still the subject of furious attacks on the part of 
some papers. Zhe Pall Mail Gazette says: “It is significant that Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, who looted most of the notoriety out of last year’s cam- 
paign, has not even found the sacred cause so worthy that she should post- 
pone her lecturing tour in America in its interest. The inference is obvious 
and deplorable. She has had her boom. She pleaded before the Council 
for her weaker sisters and her younger brothers and her relatives gener- 
ally. Now, having become a person of some name, she has left her young 
brothers naked to the strange woman, and has gone to America to trans- 
mute that name into dollars. So that is the end of Mrs. Ormiston Chant.” 


SOME of the Madagascar names are very pretty. There is Andriaman- 
droso, and Bonganandrianimpoinimerina, and Manjakandrianambanana, 
and one of the generals is called Rainadriamampandry. 
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CUBA, SPAIN, AND SPAIN’S WORST ENEMY. 


HE Spanish troops in Cuba are stirring, and expeditions are 
undertaken against the bands of insurgents which terrorize 
thecountry. A correspondent of the /ndependance Belge, Brus- 
sels, describes the situation of the troops as anything but envia- 
ble. 
surgents destroying the sugar-plantations in order to force the 
planters and their men to join the Autonomists. From five to 
fifty men are stationed at the plantations, but they had no chance 
to pursue the insurgents during the hot season. 


Everywhere the rich planters demand protection—the in- 


Here and there 
engagements take place, the troops generally coming off victori- 
ous, although attacked by bands of insurgents numbering hun- 
dreds of men. Sometimes the employees of a plantation, armed 
by their masters, successfully resist attacks. The only person of 
consequence who has joined the Autonomists is the Marquis of 
Santa Lucia, and his defection is not yet proven. 
will, no doubt, be a month of decisive battles. That the Span- 
iards will not show much leniency to the insurgents is proved by 
the expressions of the Spanish Premier, who, according to the 
Imparcial, Madrid, expressed himself as follows: 


November 


“It will be a war of extermination or surrender of all Cuban 
rebels, macheteros and the like. The military organization is 
complete, and work will be thorough. ‘This time no fools will be 
left to create disturbances, and Cuba will be for Spain. We have 
only one object--the complete subjugation of the island. A por- 
tion of the rebels will either be put to death or deported.” 


And General Martinez Campos has issued a very explicit proc- 
lamation in which he says: 


“The alcaldes of cities and towns shall report upon the passage 
of all rebel parties through the territory within their jurisdiction, 
detailing all circumstances coming to their knowledge as to their 
numbers, leadership, and destination. Such reports must be 
made to the Commander-General. The greatest diligence 
must be observed in every instance. 

“They shall also report in writing and by name all individuals 
who join such parties, as well as those who, after having taken 
part in the insurrection, return to their homes without having pre- 
sented themselves to the authorities for clemency.” 


The Spanish press, with one accord, agrees that everything 
must be done to preserve Cuba for Spain. “In these days of mis- 
fortune for our country every minor consideration must vanish, 
and we must rise above the situation,” says the Uzzon /bero- 
Americana, a magazine widely circulated among Spanish-speak- 


™ 


ing people in America and in Europe. On the whole the Spanish- 


American press does not countenance the insurrection. The ex- 
ceptions are papers published by Americans. But thothe United 
States Government may observe strict neutrality, and the other 
American countries be friendly to Spain, the insurgents have an 
ally whose help is very powerful—the impending bankruptcy of 


Spain. Money, London, says: 


“The main prop of the Spanish Gcvernment is the Bank of 
Spain. ‘To lend to the Government the bank has been compelled 
to call in loans until it could no longer obtain funds from its bor- 
rowers. When the bank had issued the legal amount of notes an 
act was passed enabling it to increase its circulation. And the 
Government continued to borrow. One result is that the bank’s 
solvency is simply a question of the Government’s solvency. If 
the Government can not pay, both will go down together. An- 
other result is that the paper circulation is at a great discount, 
which increases the difficulties of the Government. The latter 
collects its taxes in paper and has to pay its liabilities abroad in 
gold. The same applies to the railroad companies, which are 
mostly in the hands of French capitalists. Every one resident in 
Spain feels the debt, having to make payments abroad in gold. 
Hence the widespread distress and discontent, and the insurrec- 
tions. The Cuban insurrection has put the finishing touch to 
matters. If the present insurrection lasts as long as the last one, 
both Spain and Cuba must declare themselves bankrupt.” 


The writer then discusses the possible chances of raising money 
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for the Spanish Government, and comes to the conclusion that 
they are slight. He says: 


“We may take it as settled that a great Spanish loan in London 
would fail. It is still more certain that such an issue would not 
be successful in Germany. Paris might furnish the money, if 
certain concessions are made to the great French houses respect- 
ing Spanish railways, and if Spain joins the Franco-Russia alli- 
ance, altho it is not easy to see of what great assistance Spain 
would be either to France or Russia. But there remains the 
question: What security has Spain to offer? She has never paid 
her way during the past half-century. Her deficit has averaged 
$10,000,000 during the past dozen years, certainly not less. If 
she obtains $150,000,000 at the—to her—low interest of 5 percent., 
her deficit must increase to $17,500,000. Not an encouraging 
prospect for French investors. But there isthe tobacco monopoly. 
If that were sold to a foreign company, the loan might be ar- 
ranged. But holders of existing Spanish securities should clearly 
understand that if the tobacco monopoly is pledged in the way 
suggested, their own security is lessened correspondingly, the 
possibility of future borrowing is rendered so small that it may 
be left out of account, and default upon the old debt becomes in- 
evitable before long.” 





THE POPE ON REUNION AND TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


HO advanced in years, the present occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair is still actively employed in furthering the interests 
of the church. Contrary to the practises of former popes and of 
many living prelates, Leo XIII. does not shun the society of 
journalists. He is willing to impart his ideas by means of the 
press. Recently an editor of the Novoye Vremya, St. Peters- 
burg, asked the Russian Ambassador to obtain for him an inter- 
view with His Holiness, and the Pope readily consented. The 
conversation turned upon the Pope’s most cherished project—the 
reunion of the churches. Regarding the possibility of a union 
with the Greek Orthodox Church, he said: 


“The difference between the two churches is not very material, 

and the hankering after the rule of the entire religious world, 
which is so often imputed to the Church of Rome by people badly 
informed on religious subjects, does not exist. Look at the 
church of Spain: not a single foreigner is to be found init. The 
cardinals, the bishops, the priests—all are native Spaniards. The 
same rule applies everywhere: the clergy must be national. 
I have told the Poles again and again: Sever religion from poli- 
tics, and leave politicsalone. The development of historical fate 
was such that you lost your independence, and now you must be 
obedient to the power which rules you, else I can not assist you. 
I have said the same thing in my Encyclical to the Poles.” 


Regarding the Socialists the Holy Father expressed himself as 
follows: 


“The improvement which is going on in the economical situa- 
tion of the masses, and the increased activity of the church, will 
cause Socialism to vanish, or at least to change. Even now the 
change is visible in parts where the church has done much. The 
church will enlighten the people, will take care of their moral 
development, and cause all such phenomena as Socialism and 
Nihilism to vanish.” 

The Pope has also expressed himself definitely on the Italian 
occupation of Rome. He has written a letter to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, in which he protests energetically against the festivities 
which were held in Rome in celebration of itscapture. It will be 
remembered that Sr. Crispi regarded the downfall of the Pope’s 
temporal power advantageous to his spiritual influence, and many 
papers then declared that the sovereignty which the Pope exer- 
cises over the Vatican and adjoining grounds is sufficient to insure 
his position as independent head of the church, free from all in- 
fluence on the part of the Italian Government. The Pope, how- 
ever, says: 


“Rome was not occupied by the Italian troops solely to consum- 
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mate Italian unity. No, by pulling down the walls of temporal 
sovereignty it was intended to destroy one of the safeguards of 
spiritual power. The real aim was to turn Rome once more into 
a heathen city. This has once more been proved by the rejoi- 
cings of a sect [the Freemasons] which is at enmity with God. 
The nation suffers, for the promises that its temporal welfare 
would be looked after have not been kept. Italy is the prey of 
party struggles and her institutions are threatened by revolution- 
ary spirit. Nothing can insure to the Pope his independence as 
long as he does not possess the jurisdiction of a sovereign. The 
guaranty which is said to have been given us is dependent upon 
the will of others, and there are even indications of threats that 
this guaranty will be canceled. If the Italians throw off the 
yoke of the Freemasons, and lend us a willing ear, we have hopes 
of a better future. Otherwise we expect nothing but new disas- 
ters and dangers.” 


The Pope’s expressions have been seconded by the head of the 
English Catholics, Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster. He said: 


“What has the Italian Government done for the country? It 
has closed 4,000 religious institutions, robbed 50,000 men and 
women of their means of subsistence, impoverished 380 convents, 
and made the clergy liable to military service until their fortieth 
year. Religion has been banished from the schools, the property 
of churches and charitable institutions, as well as the income of 
the Papal See, have been confiscated, and the Pope himself is 
forced to accept the charity of the faithful. He is forced to ask 
permission of the Government in appointing bishops, and this 
permission is often refused. Yet these men miss no chance to 
declare that the Catholics enjoy perfect freedom! The Pope 
must be altogether independent because he is the supreme judge 
of 250,000,000 people ; he has the right and the duty to speak with 
authority not only to the people, but to governments and princes. 
He is honored because he refuses to recognize the revolution. 
The Italian Government is not in peaceful possession of Rome, for 
the Pope and the whole Catholic world protest against this rob- 
bery. The life of papacy is like that of Christ—the resurrection 
will follow. In Rome the Pope must either be sovereign or 
prisoner.” 


The Italian papers deny that the Pope has been insulted. 
“The September festivities,” says the Rz/orma, ‘were indeed the 
apotheosis of a revolution, but that revolution is justified by the 
rejoicing of the people. Nothing is done to combat religion; the 
prestige of the church has, in fact, increased since 1870."— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A RUSSIAN judge recently gave a decision worthy of Solomon. A credi- 
tor complained that he was unable to get his money from a debtor, altho 
the latter was ina position to pay. The debtor declared that he had prom- 
ised to pay on St. Henry’s Day—a saint unknown in Russia. ‘The judge 
ordered him to pay on All Saints’ Day, “for that day includes all saints not 
mentioned on the calendar.” 


MUNSTER, a prosperous city in Westphalia, is at present the scene of 
nightly uproars. The police there have decided to close all saloons at 11 
P.M. The good people of Miinster regard this as an infringement of their 
rights. Nightly they gather before the residence of the provincial] gover- 
nor, and shout for liberty and beer. 


A M. CLAVERIE has asked the Paris Académie de Médecine to agitate for 
acorset-tax. Heattributes the steady decline of births in France to the 
wearing of tight corsets, and thinks a tax would stop the evil. The learned 
gentlemen of the Academy accepted the proposition with the gravity for 
which they are renowned. 


THE Monde, Montreal, a French-Canadian paper, accuses King Leopold of 
Belgium of having robbed his sister Carlotta of her fortune. ‘Guess the 
editor wanted to get his paper talked about,” says the Handelsblad. If so, 
he is successful, for the Belgian Consul threatens to prosecute the paper 
for libel. 


THE Czar of Russia recently made a present of 30,000 rifles to the Prince 
of Montenegro. Prince Nikita is determined to make some use of the 
gift, and so he is going to establish a standing army. 


‘““THE German Emperor,” according to a report, “has taken a new 
departure in the way of communicating with his ministers and others 
while absent from Berlin. While he is in Rominton he is followed where- 
ever he goes by a telephone car, by the use of which he is enabled to speak 
from any part of the chase with the foresters, gamekeepers, etc., and also 
to keep up close communication with the ministers and other state authori- 
ties in Berlin and elsewhere.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYRANNIES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


HILE it is a notorious declaration that Britons never, 
never will be slaves, and that this was virtually a part of 

the charter granted to the “tight little island,” beloved by Nep- 
tune and Freedom, when by Heaven’s command it rose from out 
the azure main, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, a proud and loyal Briton, 
writing for 7he National Review, lifts the curtain on the Eng- 
lish social drama and shows us what she calls the “ Demon of 
Tyranny,” who sits laughing in his sleeve, a tormentor and a 
master. First she touches upon the servant question, as follows: 


“Between servants and employers, pray, whois master? Time 
was when that question anwered itself by facts too self-evident 
to be gainsaid. When Mrs. Pepys could beat her saucy wench, 
and reduce her to obedience by the unanswerable argument of 
blows, there was no need then to ask who was mistress. Just as 
the ‘nips and bobs and pinches’ of sweet Lady Jane Grey proved 
the working power of the Fifth Commandment and the obedience 
to parental despotism it included, so did the high-handed treat- 
ment of servants by their employers prove the substantial slavery 
of my Lord’s ‘rascal’ or my Lady’s ‘hussy.’ Nowadays the 
lines read the other way. Like a dissolving view the scene has 
changed, so that what was once a throne is now a stool of repen- 
tance, and those who were the prisoners are now the jailers. 

“The domestic tyranny exercised by servants is assuming for- 
midable dimensions. In its character, if not its methods, it is 
essentially an insurrection—a Jacquerie carried on in the home 
instead of the fields and streets. Following the law of reprisals 
and the force of the rebound, they who were formerly down- 
trodden slaves are fast becoming pitiless tyrants. Your house, 
my dear sir, is no longer your castle where you are the captain 
and constable, paramount over all; and your drawing-room, 
madam, is no longer your bower where your handmaidens receive 
your orders, which they are bound by custom and force majeure 
to obey. It is a territory divided between two apparently equal 
powers—you the employers who pay the money, and they the 
employed who do the work. But, as the employers have to pay 
according to the ruling of the market by the employed, while the 
employed do their work when and how they list, it is they who 
are in reality the predominant partners, while the master and 
mistress are little better than ornamental figureheads. 

“Servants are. no longer members of the family. They are 
professionals, detached from personal ties and with no more feel- 
ing of love or gratitude than has the cabman for his fare, whom he 
drives with skill for which he is paid according to the tariff nailed 
inside his cab. Their pride is in their profession, and personal 
affection does not enter into the account. Their own pleasure, 
their own advantage does.” 


After going into harrowing details of the arrogant usurpations 
of servants, Mrs. Linton throws light on various domestic corners, 


among other things depicting the wife who tyrannizes over her 
husband. To quote: 


“She contradicts him at the head of his own table; interrupts 
his anecdote to set him right on an utterly unimportant little 
detail—say, the date of a transaction, which he makes the 7th of 
September, and she asserts was the 8th; she interferes in all his 
arrangements, and questions his authority in the stables, the 
fields, the church, the consulting-room; she apportions his food 
and regulates the amount of wine he may take; should she dis- 
like the smell of tobacco, she will not allow him the most tran- 
sient whiff of the most refined cigarette; and, like her brother 
with his victim, she teaches the children to despise their father by 
the frank contempt with which she treats him, and the way in 
which she flouts his opinion and denies his authority. If she be 
more affectionate than aggressive, she renders him ridiculous by 
her effusiveness. Like the ‘Sammy, love,’ which roused Dean 
Alford’s reprobation, she loads him with silly epithets of endear- 
ment before folk, oppresses him with personal attentions, and 
treats him generally as a sick child next door to an idiot. All 
out of love and its unreasoning tyranny, she takes him into cus- 
tody—in public as in private life—and allows him nokind of free- 
dom. Robust and vigorous as he is, she worries over his health 
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as tho he were a confirmed invalid; in the heyday of his maturity 
coddling him as if he were an octogenarian bordering on second 
childhood. She continually uses the expression, ‘I shall not allow 
my husband to do so and so;’ or, ‘I will make my husband do 
this and that.’ Never by any chance does she confess his right 
to free action, bound as he is in the chains of her tyrannous affec- 
tion. In the end she makes him what she has so long fancied 
him to be, a backboneless valetudinarian, whom the sun scorches 
to fever and the east wind chills to pneumonia—one who has lost 
the fruit by ‘fadding’ about the flower.” 


It seems that there are very many tyrannies in private life 


under which the free-born Briton groans. Mrs. Linton says that 


in those country towns where ecélesiastical politics runs high and 
the elaborate ritual will have no dealings with the unmusical ser- 
vice, the tyranny of what is essentially sectarianism rules heav- 
ily. She adds: 


“You must belong to one or the other section, and you must 
make your choice which it shall be. You will not be allowed to 
hold a middle course and to see the good in each, and, seeing that 
good, to sip now from one and now from the other cup. If you 
go to St. Luke’s, where they wear stoles and albs and the senti- 
ment of sacrifice obtains, you will not be welcome at St. Mark’s, 
where the minister recognizes the Wesleyan as his brother and 
calls the Roman Catholic a papist and an idolater. The tyranny 
of sectarianism owns no allegiance to the doctrine of a common 
humanity, and the faceted quality of truth is a heresy which 
each side rejects alike. ‘Fhe especial church which you attend, 
and the ecclesiastical doctrines which that church favors, are of 
more value in the minds of these tyrants for the sake of dogma, 
than the Sermon on the Mount or St. Paul’s famous homily on 
Charity.” 


In conclusion Mrs. Linton says that it is well to remember that 
one who hugs his chains and dares not make a bold stroke for 
freedom is fit for nothing but slavery, and that many of the 
tyrannies to which Britons submit are caused by cowardice and 
might be conquered by courage. 


NOTHING PERMANENT IN JAPAN. 


ie seems that the Japanese have but little idea of or concern 


for material stability. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn touches upon 


this subject in his paper on “The Genius of Japanese Civiliza- 
tion” (The Atlantic, October), and accounts for it by the psychic 
influence of Buddhism, with its vast doctrine of impermanency. 
He thinks that the Buddhistic teaching that the universe is an 
illusion; that life is but one momentary halt upon an infinite 
journey ; that all attachments to persons, to places, or to things 
must be fraught with sorrow; that only through suppression of 
every desire can humanity reach the eternal peace, has profoundly 
influenced Japanese national character. We quote some of Mr. 
Hearn’s interesting observations: 


“Generally speaking, we construct for endurance, the Japanese 
for impermanency. Few things for common use are made in 
Japan with a view to durability. The straw sandals worn out 
and replaced at each stage of a journey; the robe consisting of a 
few simple widths loosely stitched together for wearing, and un- 
stitched again for washing; the fresh chopsticks served to each 
new guest at a hotel; the light s4o7z frames serving at once for 
windows and walls, and repapered twice a year; the mattings 
renewed every autumn—all these are but random illustrations of 
countless small things in daily life that illustrate the national 
contentment with impermanency. 

“What is the story of acommon Japanese dwelling. Leaving 
my home in the morning, I observe, as I pass the corner of the 
next street crossing mine, some men setting up bamboo poles on 
a vacant lot there. Returning after five hours’ absence, I find 
on the same lot the skeleton of a two-story house. Next forenoon 
I see that the walls are nearly finished already—mud and wattles. 
By sundown the roof has been completely tiled. On the follow. 





ing morning I observe that the mattings have been put down, and 


In five days the house is 
This, of course, is a cheap building ; a fine one would 


the inside plastering has been finished. 
completed. 
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take much longer to put up and finish. But Japanese cities are 
for the most part composed of such common buildings. They are 
as cheap as they are simple. . 

“Always and everywhere there is a total absence of what we 
would call solidity, and the characteristics of impermanence seem 
to mark almost everything in the exterior life of the people, ex- 
cept, indeed, the immemorial costume of the peasant, and the 
shape of the implements of his toil. _ Not to dwell upon the fact 
that even during the comparatively brief period of her written 
history Japan has had more than sixty capitals, of which the 
greater number have completely disappeared, it may be broadly 
stated that every Japanese city is rebuilt within the time of a 
generation. Some temples and a few colossal fortresses offer 
exceptions; but, as a general rule, the Japanese city changes its 
substance, if not its form, in the lifetime of aman. Fires, earth- 
quakes, and many other causes partly account for this; the chief 
reason, however, is that houses are not built tolast. The com- 
mon people have no ancestral homes. The dearest spot to all is, 
not the place of birth, but the place of burial; and there is little 
that is permanent save the resting-places of the dead and the 
sites of the ancient shrines. 

“Even in Japanese art—developed, if not actually created, 
under Buddhist influence—the doctrine of impermanency has left 
its traces. Buddhism taught that nature was a dream, an illu- 
sion, a phantasmagoria; but it also taught men how to seize the 
fleeting impressions of that dream, and how to interpret them in 
relation to the highest truth. And they learned well. In the 
flushed splendor of the blossom-bursts of spring, in the co:sing 
and the going of the cicada, in the dying crimson of autumn foli- 
age, in the ghostly beauty of snow, in the delusive motion of 
wave or cloud, they saw old parables of perpetual meaning. 
Even their calamities—fire, flood, earthquake, pestilence—inter- 
preted to them unceasingly the doctrine of the eternal Vanishing.” 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


I F, as a famous German writer asserts, -wealth and rank compel 

their possessors to exhibit some deference to public opinion, 
foreign noblemen will have to renounce the idea of seeking their 
wives among the rich heiresses of our country. Many of our 
people regard the foreign aristocrat as decidedly inferior to the 
young men of America, and many English papers express them- 
selves in very strong terms on the American women of the day. 
One of the least flattering comments appears in 7he Realm, 
London. Here are some of the traits which the writer professes 
to have discovered in our women : 


“The American woman must surely be the vainest creature 
that struts on this earth. Compared to her, Yum-Yum, in the 
‘Mikado,’ admiring herself in her mirror, and congratulating 
herself on being the most beautiful woman in all the world, is 
modest. She at least utters her convictions only to herself, 
whereas the lady fronr Chicago or Ciceroville goes up on the house- 
top, and screams so loud that we are compelled to listen whether 
we will or no. She is not a bad-looking woman, and she goes 
to one of the best Parisian modistes for her clothes. But she is 
not alady—the, word is out of fashion, but the thing never is—and 
nothing could make her one. She is quite without charm of man- 
ner, and her education is of the sort that our Board Schools give 
our coachman’s children at our expense. Her own comfort is the 
one thing she thinks of.” 


And here the writer proceeds to give the American woman what 
he calls “‘a piece of comfort :” 


“So long as you cover yourself with diamonds in the morning ; 
so long as your voice can be heard from one end of the Rue de la 
Paix to the other; so long as your one topic of conversation is 
your frock and what you gave for it; so long as you sit about in 
the public rooms of a hotel in a gown in which you might go to 
Court; so long as you are not afraid to state ‘en plein table 
a’ héte’ that the room was that stuffy and the women smelt that 
strong you thought you’d have been sick right there; so long as 
you do all or any of these things, believe me you need have no 
fear of being taken for the only kind of English woman worth 
considering.” 
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DID KING SOLOMON IMPORT HORSES FROM 
SPAIN? 


HE novel claim that there are good reasons to claim that 
Solomon, the son of David, the brilliant king of Israel, 
was a lover and breeder of horses, that he imported in large 
numbers the horses of Spain, and that he indirectly at least orig- 
inated the thoroughbred stock of Arabia, has been made in the 
name of historical archeology by no less a man than Lopez Mar- 
tinez, the leading authority in Spain in this department. His 
discussion has attracted the attention of a well-known German 
scholar, Leo Anderlind, who in the Journal of the German Pales- 
tine Society, No. 1 of current volume, discusses the problem in 
detail, and fully agrees with Martinez in the claim that nothing 
can be adduced to prove that Solomon did not import his horses 
from Spain, but that there is an abundance of arguments to show 
that it is possible and even probable that he did do so. 

The current opinion that the horse was originally brought from 
Asia to Europe and not from Europe to Asia, is rejected by both 
Martinez and Anderlind, and from extracts taken from classical 
authors it is shown that the Spanish horses at a very early date 
enjoyed great celebrity. The horse fossils found in the Spanish 
peninsula date from prehistoric periods, and shows that this ani- 
mal abounded here long before the emigration of the Aryans, 
which took place some 2000 B.c. It is highly probable that 
already in the age of Solomon the Iberian peninsula was famous 
for its domesticated horses. Anderlind says: 

“There are many reasons to claim that the Iberian horses, as is 
the case to-day, were 3,000 years ago famous for their excellency 
and beauty. It is highly probable that these horses at that early 
date already attracted the attention of a man like Solomon and 
aroused in him a desire to secure them in order to cross breeds 
with those already in his possession.” 


In regard to the question whether it would be possible at that — 


early date to transfer horses the great distance from Spain to 
Palestine, the author of this article indeed doubts whether it 
could have been done by land, but claims it could easily have been 
accomplished by the sea route, and that through the intervention 
of the Phoenicians, the great navigators of that age and the 
friends of Solomon. The opinion that possibly Solomon himself 
imported these horses with his “ships of Tarshish,” of which 
mention is made in both Kings and Chronicles (the Tarshish in 
question being not the Tarsis of Asia Minor, but the Tartessos 
of the Greeks, the Boetica of the Romans in Southern Spain), is 
not regarded with favor by Anderlind, partly because of the lack 
of suitable landing-places on the coasts in the control of Solomon, 
and in the nature of the case Solomon’s fleet could not have con- 
sisted of large vessels, as was the case with Hiram’s. On the 
other hand it is certain that the Phoenicians at a very early period 
sent their vessels as far as Spain, and could easily have brought 
horses also for the neighboring King Solomon. 

The author then discusses the extent to which Sclomon made 
use of horses, and makes out a strong case to the effect that he 
could not have secured these without importing them from 
abroad. A rather shrewd argument is applied in this connection 
based upon the calculation of the sums paid by King Solomon to 
King Hiram, seemingly for materials delivered for the building 
of the temple. Anderlind concludes that Solomon could not pos- 
sibly have paid the sums stated in the Old Testament to Hiram 
for this purpose alone, as these materials could not have cost any- 
thing like these sums. The money and cities must have been in 
payment for something else, and he believes that in part at least 
they were for the thousands of horses which we are told Solomon 
possessed, and many of which were probably imported for him by 
Hiram. 

The author further argues that the interest taken by Solomon 
in horse- breeding and his labors in this direction were transferred 
in the course of time to the kindred tribe of the Arabs, where 
later on the thoroughbred type was developed. The author sums 
up his conclusions in these words : 

“Finally I will in a few words recapitulate the chief results of 
my investigation. I have found nothing to contradict the state- 
ment of Lopez Martinez, claiming that the stables of Solomon 
contained many Spanish horses, but have found a good deal to 
favor this idea. The breed of horses established by Solomon may 
have gone to the Arabs and have given them the »as:s from 
which was developed their thoroughbred class.” 
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HOW “DIXIE” WAS BORN. 


HE author of “ Dixie,” the Southern “national” air and war- 
song, is now an octogenarian, and lives in Mount Vernon, 

Ohio. He is a retired “minstrel,” and his name is Daniel D. 
Emmett. His grandfather was an Irishman, who came to this 
country and served in the Revolutionary War, and whose son, 
Abraham Emmett, father of Daniel, was born in Virginia, and 
before the war of 1812 moved to Ohio.’ These facts are given, in 
the October Century, by Mr. Robert Sheerin, who is intimately 
acquainted with the author of “ Dixie,” and who recently visited 
him at hishome. Furtheritemswe condense. About 1828 young 
Dan Emmett went to Cincinnati and engaged to travel with 
Afterward he joined Miller’s 
Caravan, and his work was to sing songs, chiefly darky songs, 


Stickney’s circus as a violin-player. 


Emmett 
made his own verses, and sang them to some popular tune. He 
traveled all over the parts of the United States then visited by 
minstrel troops, with Dan Rice, Spaulding, Seth Howes, Dr. 
Leonard, Welsh and Mann, Joe Sweeney, and other noted min- 


accompanied by “hoe-downs” and “walk-arounds.” 


His understand- 
He was the 
originator of the first “perfected” minstrel company in this coun- 
try. We 
now quote from Mr. Sheerin’s narrative: 


strels. Everywhere he went he was a favorite. 


ing and rendering of the negro dialect were perfect. 


The troupe afterward traveled all over Great Britain. 


‘“As the venerable old man recounted to me his palmy days of 
minstrelsy, his eyes fairly twinkled with delight. His voice is 
thoroughly trained to the sweet tone of the melodious negro’s 


voice, and a few old negro expressions and songs from him ~ 


showed that he had not lost his old-time understanding of them. 
Since his time minstrelsy has undergoneachange. ‘The minstrels 
of that day did nothing but what the negro could and did do. 
The old-time darkies were not the acrobats and circus-clowns that 
minstrels make themselves to-day, and the old-time interpreta- 
tion of dialect and mannerisms was more true to life than now. 
“*Dixie-land,’ which is really the proper name of the song, 
was written in 1859, while the author was a member of the well- 
known Bryant’s Minstrels, 472 Broadway, New York. His en- 
gagement with them provided that he should hold himself in readi- 
ness to,;compose a new ‘walk-around’ whenever called upon to do 
so, and should sing the same at the close of their performance. 
“One Saturday night, as Mr. Emmett was proceeding home- 
ward, he was overtaken by Jerrie Bryant, and asked to make a 
‘hooray,’ and bring it to the rehearsal on Monday morning. The 
great objects of the ‘hooray’ chorus were sound and noise. Mr. 
Emmett replied that it was a short time in which to make a good 
one, but he would do his best to please Mr. Bryant. He com- 
posed the walk-around the next day, and brought it to the re- 
hearsal Monday morning, music and words complete. The tune 
and words of ‘ Dixie,’ as now sung, are exactly as Mr. Emmett 
wrote them. Various aspirants for the authorship of the song in 
their attempts to lay claim to it have been cut short by the timely 
interference of friends of the composer. . . . The complete song 
is as follows: 
DIXIE. 
I wish I was in de land ob§cotton, 
*Simmon seed and sandy bottom, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
In Dixie land whar I was born in 


Early on one frosty mornin’, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


CHORUS.—Den I wish I was in Dixie, hooray, hooray! 
In Dixie’s land we'll take our stand, 
To lib and die in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 


Old missus marry Will de weaber, 
William was a gay deceaber ; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
When he put his arm around ’er, 
He look as fierce as a forty-pounder. ' 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


His face was as sharp as a butcher's cleaber, 
But dat did not seem to greab ’er; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Old missus acted de foolest part, 
And died for a man dat broke her heart, 

“Cok away, look away, away, Dixie land! 
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Now here’s health to de next old missus, 
An’ all de gals dat want to kiss us, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
But if you want to drive ’way sorrow, 
y Come and hear dis song to-morrow, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


Dar’s buckwheat-cakes an’ Injun batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Den hoe it down, an’ scratch your grabble, 
To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


“From the time it was first sung at Bryant’s Hall in New York 
it was a success, and it became a favorite all over the United 
States as fast as minstrel troupes could bring it before the people. 

“It is interesting to know how ‘Dixie’ became the Southern 
national air or war-song. Early in the war a spectacular per- 
formance was being given in New Orleans. Every part had been 
filled, and all that was lacking was a march and war-song for the 
grand chorus. <A great many marches and songs were tried, but 
none could be decided upon until ‘Dixie’ was suggested and 
tried; and all were so enthusiastic over it that it was at once 
adopted and given in the performance. It was taken up imme- 
diately by the populace, and was sung in the streets, and in homes 
and concert-halls, daily. It was taken to the battle-fields, and 
there became the great song of the South, and made many battles 
harder for the Northerner, many easier for the Southerner. Tho 
it has thus particularly endeared itself to the South, the reunion 
of American hearts has made it a national song. Mr. Lincoln 
even regarded it as national property by capture. 

“TI asked Mr. Emmett what suggested the words and tune of 
‘Dixie.’ He told me that when the cold wintry days of the North 
set in, all minstrels had a great desire to go South, that is, to 
‘Dixie’s land.’ Onacold day acommon saying was, ‘Oh, I wish 
I was in Dixie’s land!’ and this was the key to the song. The 
tune was composed in much the same way: one bar of music set 
the key for the whole.” 





The Bicycle in Russia.—The cycling “sport” has attained 
great popularity in Russia, but the press, it seems, devotes so 
little attention to it that some eager wheelmen have written to 
the St. Petersburg papers complaining of their indifference and 
pointing out that in other countries better treatment is accorded 
to the bicycle fraternity. Commenting on this plaint, Novosti 
says: “The wheelmen are offended because we have not seen fit 
to hail them asthe salt of the earth. They would like, it appears, 
to be exempted from the house tax, from military service and 
from the tax on renewal of passports, as well as to have, in each 
city, agrant of public land for the construction of a bicycle track. 
But what special services have they rendered to the fatherland 
and the unborn generations? Why should we allow them excep- 
tional privileges? Of course we can not prohibit men from riding 
a bicycle or any other kind of wheel, provided he does not 
threaten the safety of others and does not unduly restrict the 
freedom of locomotion. We can not, further, prohibit men from 
breaking their ribs, heads, etc., and bicycle races, while of no 
conceivable utility, areat least innocent. But, pray, what service 
or social benefit is there in the fact that aman named A has de- 
feated a man named B and beaten the record from St. Petersburg 
to Odessa ?” 





Manners of Doctors.—‘ A very gratifying tendency has marked 
the development of the medical profession in the last generation. 
The slough of mannerisms, the formal dress, the owl-like solem- 
nity, have been thrown cf, and the physician, by his own choice, 
is being judged more by his actual attainments than by external 
appearances Thirty years ago, a bald head, a white beard, and 
a long frock-coat were as much a part of the physician’s equip- 
ment as his diploma. Now, on the other hand, it is no infre- 
quent occurrence for an elderly man of real ability, and modern 
in his methods of practise, to lose a patient through the fear that 
he may not be fully abreast of the times. What can be further 
from the old traditions than a leading surgeon lounging about in 
an outing shirt and blue belt, or a distinguished physician play- 
ing polo? Yet these amusements are simply a relaxation from 
the tension of professional study. One of the best indications 


that people are learning to judge their medical advisers by their 
merits is the fact that the advertising physicians are being driven 
to the wall, despite the most specious extrinsic evidence of success 
that the shrewdest business methods can produce."—A. L. Ben- 
edict, in November Lippincott’ s. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The State of Trade. 


The volume of general trade for two weeks has 
hardly reached expectations, and now assumes 
the character of between seasons. Wholesale 
dealers in seasonable staples, such as dry goods, 
clothing, hatsand shoes, report only a fairly active 
business, exceptions being at such points as New 
York, Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City and Duluth. 

The total number of failures throughout the 
United States during the week is 259, against 289 
for the previous week, and 221, 329, and 220 for the 
corresponding weeks in 1894, 1893, and 1892. 

A noteworthy feature of the week is the revival 
in demand for pig iron, the upward tendency in 
quotations of leading cereals, and the liquidation 
in the cotton market. Sales of cotton goods have 
been helped by favorable weather, and Eastern as 
well as Southern mills are well sold up. Wool 
remains steady in price, and holders look for an 
advance. While the woolen-goods market is re- 
ported unsatisfactory, manufacturers generally 
are hopeful, altho advices from Rhode Island 
are that unless additional orders are received an 
increased number of mills will become idle. 

While the bank clearings total this week is still 
of large proportions, $1,151,000,000, it falls off 1 per 
cent. from last week, due in part to the check in 
the volume of general trade, indications of which 
have been noted for a fortnight. But this week’s 
clearings are 26 per cent. heavier than in the like 
week last year and 23 per cent. larger than in the 
third week of October, 1893. As compared with 
the corresponding total in 1892 this week’s total 
shows a decline of 1.7 per cent., and as compared 
with the like aggregate in 1891, a year of large 
volume of business, this week’s falling off is only 
2.2 per cent. 

Increased gold-mining activity causes a dis- 
cussion of the probability of an investment, and 
speculative boom here suggested by the Kaffir 
craze. Bradstreet's this week points ont that 
public interest in gold-mining must be based upon 
actual developments, as at Witswatersrand, and 
financial and practical methods such as distin- 
guish the upper Michigan copper corporation of 
Boston. 

Cotton speculation has been active and excited, 
with record-breaking sales and price declines 
in all markets. The price had advanced from 
lowest point in February to o%c. (spot), again a 
3 9-16c. in seven months. Speculation more than 


discounted, improved trade and short crop esti- | 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous cheaiii 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
i on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Hulton St, d New York City. 


Formula on 1 Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








mates or prospects, and the liquidation caused a 
decline of %c. Exports were checked by the ad- 
vance, but the crop movement, owing partly to 
the enormous advance in price, falls away only 
273,000 bales from last year’s record, when 9,900,000 
bales were gathered. Crop estimates, which 
scaled from 8,500,000 bales down to 6,500,000, Now 
range at 7,000,000 bales or over. A few months 
ago it was estimated that an American cropof | 
7,500,000 bales, with supply then on hand, would 
allow of carrying over aquantity almost equal to 
that held at the beginning of last season, when the 
price was 2c. lower.—Bradstreet's, October 20. 


Export of Breadstuffs. 


The export of breadstuffs, thoa little larger 
last week than the week before, is still small. 
But information regarding the demand for 
freights shows that inthe past few days there has 
been a great improvement in the demand for 
vessel accommodation, that full cargo - grain | 
steamers have been chartered as far ahead as | 
April, and that grain space in regular line steamers 
has been engaged up to December. This is evi- | 
dence that a good deal of grain is going abroad 
during the next six months, and this will ma- 
terially increase the supply of bills offered.— 7he@ 
Journal of Commerce, October 28. 





CHESS. 


Problem 95. 
From British Chess Magazine. 
Black—Four Pieces. 
K on QB 2; QonQB3; BonQBsq; PonQKtz. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
KonK5; QonQB2; Bs onK R2 and QR4; 
Kts on KB 5andQ7; RonK Kt 8; PsonQ4and 
Q Kt s. 


White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 

















No. go. 
AUTHOR’S SOLUTION. 
K—Kt 2 K—B 2 Q x Kt, mate 
I. - am 2.——— _—-c- 
Bx Kt Kt—Q 3 
aoe P—K 3, mate 
or 2 — 3. - 
Any other 
ebb ae Q—R 2 Q—Kt sq, mate 
1.-——-_— 2. - — ._ 
B—B 3 Any 
obese al Q—Kt 6, ch O—O 6, mate 


~< ~ 





ee 2 ee a 


P—QR30r4  Kt—B, 

















Kt—Kt 5 Kt—B 3, mate. 
“ PKR, hae . ee | 
SECOND SOLUTION, 
Qx Kt Oss P P—K 3, mate 
a. ae oe 
patews Q—B 7, ch Q—Q 6, mate. 
1. <2 2. K-05 }— 


Both solutions found by M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; E. T. Runge, Chicago; Dr. Dalton, Brook- 
lyn; G. A. Betournay, Regina, Can.; A. B. M., 
Cumberland University; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 
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All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.”’ 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 








The Lawton Simplex 






™ saves time 

™, and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & & CO. , 20 Vesey St.. New York 





Cured Safely, by in- 
Corpulency telligent and ‘scientific 


treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently, We guarantee a cure or refund 
yourmoney. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE SUNNYSIDE + tad Minto. Sate + 
+ {°Gintra" ence. Pa. | * EXTENSION BOOKCASE» 








San Francisco; the Rev. 1. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Jno. F. Dee, Buffalo; W. G. Donnan, Indepen- 
dence, Ia, 

Only author’s solution sent by A. Tooley, Brock- 
port, N. Y.; the Revs. E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, 
Ia., and E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky. 

Only second solution sent by Chas. W. Cooper, 
Pittsburg; H. J. Hutson, Rochester; X. Hawkins, 
Springfield, Mo.;G. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Dobbs Jones, Brownsville, Tenn.; Prof. C. D. 
Schmitt, Knoxville, Tenn.; John Winslow, Bristol, 
Conn.; J. C. Hall, Anguilla, Miss.; Dr. Armstrong, 
Olympia, Wash.; E. A. Dorsey, Wichita, Kan. 

It is an interesting fact that of those who sent 
both solutions, six indicated Qx Kt as the author's. 
way of doing it; or, out of the twenty-five per- 
sons who sent any correct solution, sixteen con- 
sidered QxKt as the key-move Prof. Berger 
intended. We did not see this, for some time, 
because the capture of a piece is rarely the key- 
move of any problem deserving recognition. 

Dr. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash., found No. 89. 


From the Hastings Tournament. 
‘*A LESSON IN FRENCH.” 
Notes by Reichelm, of 7he Philadelphia Times. 


A lesson in the French Opening given by Mr. 
Lasker to Mr. Tinsley in the Hastings tourney: 


LASKER, TINSLEY. 
White. Black. 
1 P—K,4 P—K 3 
P—Q 4 


2P—QO,4 
3 Q Kt-—B 3. 
Here there is some difference among the doctors, 


Food for t this’ Tired Brain. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It furnishes building material for brain and 





dence, Ia.; A. H. Gansser, Bay City, Mich.; F. H. 





Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; S. C. Simpson, 


nerves (the phosphates) and imparts renewed 


| Strength. 
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’" Booth’s Pocket Inhaler”: 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


BY INHALATION ONLY, fis 


DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. 


- ‘ ° 99 | BALTIMORE, M eens wee 
Australian ‘Dry-Air | R. T. Boorn, Esq., New York. arte fie aa 


DEAR SiR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 


H reatment | pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand last Friday morning. 
Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, paryagitie, Hay asthma. As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 


=} @) Oni 4 'S and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 


relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider 
d all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 
Very truly yours 
‘D -AYR- Rev.) G ! 
a (Rev.) GEORGE W. HONEY. 








Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 
cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei. is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at ; : ; 
the mouth, and. after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all RoT= BOOTH ANEW: IORKA 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the —.* and increases the breathe : 
ing capacity, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00 (consisting of poc ket in- 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of oan i, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you are s¢i/7 skeptical, send 


me — address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 


re you open to conviction? Consultation and triz al treatment free at my office. 
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Dr. Tarrasch favors Kt—Q 2, but Dr. Lasker holds | | amount of stakes is necessary to prevent receiving ® to display such steadiness under suc h tr ying cir- 
the move in the text to be the normally best move. | too many challenges.” | cumstances is a most agreeable surprise for the 
Par | Herr Lasker declares that he doesn’t like to | present and augury for the future.” 
Slightly inferior to K Kt—B 3, as now White | make excuses. He tells us that, when playing at | | 
gainsa slight pullin position, on account of Black’s | Hastings, he suffered from exhaustion. Hethinks Tarrasch’s Views on the Hastings 


Queen’s Bishop being somewhat circumscribed. | that it is ‘‘too much work to play for four weeks | Tourney. 
4 Kt2uP K Kt—K B 3 | five times a week.” | a ad : < 
5 B—Q 3 7 | Dr. Sigismund Tarrasch, the eminent German 
2 - +4 4 P } +} ——* . aa : 
Of course, Lasker does not play for the penny THE DECIDING GAME. | Chess-inaster, in the Chess-column of the General 


trap of QxP, but for the general development of i ; ‘ ; | Anzetger, Frankfurt, has many very interesting 
‘s Juee é bit Cc > 
Jueen's Gamb declined, | comments on the masters who competed at the 


. . | | 
his forces. 





5 B—K 2 PILLSBURY, — GUNSBERG PILLSBURY GUNSBERG. Hastings Tourney. Of Pillsbury he says: “ He is 
6 K Kt—B 3 Q Kt—-Q2 White. Black. Hi hite. ; Black. }a player of genius, full of deep ideas. He will 
7 Castles Castles | 3 P—Q 4 P—Q 4 21 B—Q 2 K—B sq J : c 
8 P—B 3 P—O Kt 3 2P—Y B 4 P—-QB 3 2z B—Kt4 K—K2 | doubtless forever take a place of honor, if not even 
9 Q—K 2 B—Kt 2 } 3P—K 3 P—k Kt 23 B—Bs5 P—Q R 3 prec first, among the grand masters of the roval 
; ; oR ‘35 ep ie ; 
mae OR oe . Kee “hs Kt . rs P rN Kes B .B — 

To be tamely on the defensive with a playerlike | 35° "3 Coottes 2 Kt PxB  Kt—Ktsq | The Doctor believes that Tschigorin played the 
Lasker is to be half beaten. He should have 7Kt-Ks5 PxP 27 P--B 5 P t4 | strongest, and but for bad physical condition 
played Kt x Kt and simplified the position. | 8 B x B P Kt Q 4 28 Kt Kt 4 P-QR4 | would have been first. 

P—O B P—OR gt > 4 3—K 29 I 3 6 K—Q 3 : 
II KiB QOB4 O_ff sc 4 1 Q—Kt3 P—O Kt 4 30 Px P KtxP Most of us are surprised at the Doctor’s assertion 
ee .s B wy " : a1 Bx .- 7 3x B 31 7 age pry that Lasker has shown, in this tournament, for the 
> ~ 12 Ktx B Q x Kt 32 P-K4 xP | firs » he ey a ie 
14 B—K 5. tis ' 3Os0 PxQ 33 P—O sch K—O first time that he isa strong player He says: 

The modern demon of Chess has now got his 144Kt—Q 3. Kt—Q:; 34 K P__Kr« ‘*His match with Steinitz deserves, according to 
hooks in, and Tinsley’s friends are preparing for | 15 B—Q2 K R—Bsq 35 XK xP P—R 5 weet 
his funeral 1%K—K2 P—K 3 36 K—Q 4 P—R 4 

: + ag 14 Bx Kt 17 KR-QBsq B—B sq 37 Px P P—R € F R E E ] 

«PxB 3xB WRxR Rx R 38 K s4 P B 4 
18 PxXB Kt—R 4 19 R-Q Bsq RxR 39P-Ro P-Bs5 This remarkable  state- 
B xPc K—R sc 20 BxR 3-—Q 3 |40 P—R 7 Resigns - 2 
17 Bx Pch sq ment, to which we direct 
Avoiding Q-Q3ch. °* Black’s 25th move simplifies matters very materi- special attention, is from a 
o Rp 4 Denil , ape Thite 1- hoe s » ai ca 
= 2 Be oo. aS 3 ally ~ ™ hite. It looks \ ery ott - if oe Tennessee farmer: My age 
20 Q—Q 2 Kt—R 6 ch Gunsbery blundered. W hite S$ 27th has the char- is 63. I suffered intense ly 
21 an Jy) ; . P—K Kt 4 acter of subtlety and oo. It ae oo from Catarrh 10 years. Had 
2 B— and won. ts P are”? siche says, “G ‘ x’s 
22 2 2 ust earns here eichelm says sunsberg's intense headache, took cold 
analysis ends. een ge Re ¥ sta ‘ 
What Lasker Says of Pillsbury. On his 32d move White brings things to a a and Sil og pdeagsalligggs mags =. 
: : mn : n : J Cars. 4 7 y 
“Mr, Pillsbury’sachievement was doubtless very | climax. Miron says: ‘*‘ The deciding move of a 'D Sing Rep y hearing 





brilliant, and at the same time very much surpri-| truly classical ending. One might almost be began to fail, and for three y “ars I was al- 
sing; but it seems too soon to give a positive | thankful to Mr. Gunsberg for his 25th, having aon entirely deaf, and I continually grew 
opinionabout him. Ofcourse I shall play a match | thereby given Mr. Pillsbury an opportunity for | WOTS€. Everything I had tried failed. In 
with Mr. P., or anybody who would challenge me | the display of so much finesse.”’ despair, I commenced to use the Aerial 
for the championship of the world. The Hastings| Zhe British Chess Magazine says: ‘‘Mr. Pills- Medication In 1888, and the effect of the 
C.C. wants me to play with either Tschigorin or | bury’s last game of the tourney, a fine exhibition first application was simply wonderful. In 
Pillsbury; but as the former would scarcely be | of Chess-skill in itself; but, considered in all its less than five minutes my h -aring was 
able to get away from Russia (the match must be | bearings from a physiological standpoint, it point- fully restored, and has been perfect ever 
played in England), I fancy there is a good chance | edly excitesour wonder. Weare not so surprised | since, and in a few months was entirely 
of a match between myself and Mr. P., provided | at such exhibitions of self-possession from a case- | cured of Catarrh. 

he gets backing to the amount of $2,000. A high | hardened veteran, but with a youth of his vears ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. (\0) gg 





To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure for 


Deafness, Catarrh, Throat < B Jis- 
Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— . t and I ung Dis 


Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular &2.50 pen. eases, I will send sufficient medicines for 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—7/ you want zt. Agentswanted three months’ treatment free. Address, 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOM 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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There is no Scenery 
on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
SUCH IS THE VERDICT 

of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships. 

4 
For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 

E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 

HH. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 





W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 





“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. ¥ 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| ‘* The sea did the job for me. 


| timein my life in a watering-place on the seashore, 


| profession, and I thought to combine at Hastings 


| recreation with the pleasure of the Chess-contests. 


inhaled the balmy sea-air for half an hour when I 





iny opinion, not the importance which persons at- 
tach to it, for Steinitz, as he has shown again, has 
grown old, and the aid Steinitz is not any more 
the old Steinitz.” 

Of Blackburne, the English champion, he says: 


“*He did not show his old-timestrength. It seems 


for the rapid and sys- 
tematic filing of 

Business Papers. 

Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


FP illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
BUSINESS FURNITURE, 


he Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 


that the power of inyenuity, so far as Chess is con- 
cerned, diminishes after reaching the age of fifty.”’ 
He thinks that Gunsberg was too much engaged 





in journalistic work to play great Chess 
Doctor calls attention to | 
little things preventing good play. 


In Marco's case, the 
Marco had ex- | 
in which he had con- 


celled in every tournament 


tested, but he won only 8! 


> games at Hastings. 
The explanation of this bad showing, Marco gives | 











in this wav: “ Ati o’clock play began, and I had 
to 
in 


dine at 12, After dinner, I found myself 
the 


How could I play Chess?” 


noon. 


of 





condition a satisfied boa-constrictor. 





Tarrasch says, in reference to his own play: 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the | 
Canada. 
| Legal business, collections 
local information will meet 
tion at their hands 
Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 

1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I was for the first | 


I was fatigued and low from the exertions of my : 
nited States and 


= : , E and requests for 
Every morning, shortly before play began, I was . . 
; . with prompt atten- 


at the shore and enjoyed the charms of the seaand 


the enchanting maritime scenes. I had scarcely 


felt as if I were intoxicated, almost lulled to sleep, 


c hd . a « *, » © . 
|and all the more incapable of doing intensive Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
brain-work, as I felt physically refreshed. Cases Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
of Chess-blindness therefore occurred to me as| JOhn M. Harris, Court House, Seran 


At last, but too late, 
I 


morning until play began, 


ton, Pa. 
Ww. C. Gilmore, 
port, Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 
' St., Charles 8s. C 
, ‘ We meet again at Philippi.’”’ | si : » Char maton, - | a ; 
William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


before. 
had 
mained at home every 


they never happened 





saw what ally altere yr play re- : ‘ Whi 
I saw what really altered my pla re Pine St.. Williams- 


oll 


and I won all subsequent games (unfortunately, 
Whi 


However 


2 , 8-45 Broad 
only six). ta pitv that the tournament ended , 


so soon ! 


ap 


Steinitz ‘‘Not Dead Yet.”’ 


Ve we James G. Young, Hall Bdg, Ninth 
The following characteristic letter was sent by | W . , Pate 
a te pak ae : “i a and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Steinitzto 7e New York Tribune: _: te tig <P 
a ih i ialltiate, Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
| othe Haitoro / Hé ; ridvune: and Market Sts.. W ilmington, Del. 


“Sir: Itis quite possible that I may only havea 
great past beforea,me, in contradistinction to the 
Chess-master of whom Harrowitz, I think, satiri- 
cally remarked that ‘he had a great future behind 
him.’ However, as youinformed your readers in 
your admirable article on Mr. Pillsbury’s grand | 
achievement at Hastings that ‘ Tschigorin, Lasker, 
and ‘larrasch are stillalive,’ I beg leaveto remind 
you that Iam not dead yet, either; that, moreover, 
I am the only legitimate holder of the champion 
title, de jure at least, and thatlam desirous of de- 
fending it de facto against either Mr. Lasker or Mr. 
Pillsbury, whichever may be chosen for the pur- 
pose. Yours truly, 

“W. STEINITZ.” 


Chess-Blindness, 
Dr. Tarrasch speaks of this malady. 
| attack of when we did 
} Kt knocks the sol ) 
problem is withdrawn for repairs. 


| 
| 


| 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Bloek, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, 

John H. Taff, 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey 

Fillius & Davis, Cocper Block, 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cineinnati, Ohio, 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 
Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 

lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 
CANADA, 

Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 

ronto. 

Ww. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 

JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Freeport, I]. 
27 Sehool St., Boston, 


74-76 Times Building, 


’ 


; Den- 
We had an . 


see that the Black | 
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1t not 


ution of into smithereens. The 
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LEGAL. 


Fargo, North 


Corporations—Capital Stock Trust Fund 
for Payment of Debts. 


The Court of Appeals of Maryland, in the re- 
cent case of Fear v. Bartlett, 14 Daily Record, 611, 
discuss the doctrine of the corporate capital being 
atrust fund for the payment of corporate debts. 
The court say: ‘* This doctrine, it has been said, 
was first announced in Wood's Case, 3 Mason, 308, 
where the stockholders of a bank divided among 
themselves two-thirds of its capital stock without 
leaving sufficient funds to pay its creditors, and 
Mr. Justice Story held, and justly held, that the 
property of the bank must first be applied tothe 
of be 
any distribution of its assets among the stock- 
And the most emphatic annunciation of 
the doctrine is to be found in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Miller in Sawyer w. Hoag, 17 Wallace, 61 
a stockholder of 
having given his note for 





payment its creditors before there could 


| 


holders. 


where an insurance company 


his subscription to its 
capital stock, after the insolvency of the company 

| 
; . Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B'dg, 
up claims against the company for one third their | N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts 


and with full knowledge of its insolvency, bought 
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cry 
LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New York: 


*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ pos- 
sess universal interest, and they tell the 
story of the new world in a unique, pleasant 
and instructive manner.”’ 


WM. J. STONE, Governor of Missouri: 


*“*IT have read ‘ The Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ and have found great pleasure in 
the perusal. They are wel conceived, con- 
stituting a popular and charming combination 
of history and fiction,”’ 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President of Yale Uni- 


versity: 
‘* May I also express my appreciation of 
‘ The Columbian Historical Novels.’ I have 
been much interested in the volumes. The 


author seems to me to have accomplished his 
purpose very successfully.” 


L. E. WOLFE, State Superintendent Public 
Schools for Missouri: 
‘*'Vhese stories have movement, vivacity, 
and literary merit, and will be read by tens 
of thousands who find severe history tire- 


’ 


some. 


T. C. PRICE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jewett, hio.: 


‘“*IT do not hesitate to recommend ‘ The 
Columbian Historical Novels.’ I think the 
author has hit upon a very happy idea.”’ 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President of the 
University of Rochester, New York: 





‘** The Columbian Historical Novels’ rep- 
resent reat industry, and promise a large 
usefulness, especially in familiarizing young 
people with the history of our country.” 





quoted here. 


and History. 


By JOHN R. MUSICK. 


©The Columbian Historical Novels ” 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Our Country’s Life Story, from birth (1492) to maturity 
(1894), is accurately told in twelve entrancing tales of love, 
adventure, conquest, war, superstition, and patriotism. 
The history of the ages is completely and correctly nar- 
rated, yet this is no dry-as-dust chronicle of events. 
are twelve handsome volumes, each of which is a complete 
romance of absorbing interest, profusely illustrated by the 
well-known artist, F. A. Carter. 
existence. 
alone, unique, incomparable, indispensable. 
woful lack in every home that is not the fortunate possessor 
of this fascinating set of books. 

You ought to know more about them. Hundreds of 
prominent men and newspapers are sounding their praises 
as enthusiastically as Governor McKinley and the others 
We have just completed a handsome large 
prospectus, with many pictures and stories from the books, 
and a full description of them. 
in stamps, we will mail a copy of the prospectus to you. 


There 


No other such work is in 
stand 
There is a 


If you will send us 10 cents 


This work is not for sale in bookstores, but by subscription only through canvassers or by the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Gour Centuries of Romance 


* 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY, Governor of Ohio: 


*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ are 
really one of the most beautiful productions 
of the American press I have ever seen.”’ 
























Ex-U. S. Senator JOHN J. INGALLS, Atchi- 
son, Kan.: 


** ©The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 
all been good.”’ 


B. L. WHITMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Colby University, Maine: 


** ¢ The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 
a welcome place in my home. They have 
quickened interest in the study of our 
national life. I know of no more valuable 
helps to be placed in the home.” 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence, 
| eS, 

“T knew my family would be greatly in- 
terested and delighted with ‘ The Colum- 
bian Historical Novels.’ This has proved to 


be the case. The work is most elegantly 
bound and published.” 


THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, Missouri : 


**T have read ‘The Columbian Historical 
Novels’ with great pleasure. Any one, I 
think, can read these books with pleasure 
and profit.” 


N. J. SMITH, President of the I. 0. 0. F. 
Library Association, Washington, D. C.: 


‘* In the harmonious blending of a thrilling 
romance with the most important facts in the 
history of our country, they are without a 
parallel.’* 





face value and then set up these claims as a set-off 
to his unpaid subscription. 

‘*But whatever may have been the origin of the 
doctrine, it means, and can only mean, that when a 
corporation has been lawfully dissolved or has be 
come insolvent, its entire property, including un- 
paid subscriptions to its capital stock, becomes a 
trust fund for the payment of its debts, and that 
creditors are entitled in equity to have their debts 
paid out of the company before there can be any 
distribution among the stockholders. Fogg v. 
Blair, 133 U. S. 587; Railroad “ompany v, Hann, 
114 U. S., 587; Brandt v. Ehlen, 59 Md. And no one 
can question the justice and sound sense of the 
doctrine as thus understood.” 








Current Events. 


Monday, October 21. 


Rear Admiral Kirkland, by order of Secretary 
Herbert, is detached from command of the Euro- 

an naval station for certain indiscretions. ... 

he Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight is declared off, 
Fitzsimmons refusing to agree to a postpone- 
ment. ... The Unitarian National Conference 
meets in Washington. ...Great increase in 
domestic tin-plate production is shown in a re- 
port for the last year. ... Cotton declines 60 
points amid great excitement; sales reach an 
enormous total. 

An official statement regarding the English 
ultimatum to Venezuela says that Great Britain 
is willing to submit to arbitration the question 
of territory beyondthe course of the Cuyuni and 
Amacura rivers. ... The King of Abyssinia is 
killed by a stroke of lightning. .. . Brussels is 
declared a seaport; a canal isto be constructed 
at acost of 5,000,000 francs. 


Tuesday, October 22. 


President Cleveland and members of the Cabi- 
net arrive in Atlanta and are warmly received. 
... The W.C.T.U. convention elects officers; 
Miss Willard is again reelected; resolutions are 
debated. .. . The Episcopal Generali Convention 
adjourns. 

t is denied that the English ultimatum to 
Venezuela referred to the boundary question. 
.. . Russia and papas cess willingness to 
cooperate with the United States in preventing 
— sealing in Bering Sea. .. . The Austrian 

eichsrath convenes for the autumn session, and 
a new electoral bill is announced by the 
Premier. , 








Wednesday, October 23. 


President’s day at Atlanta proves very success- 
ful; Mr. Cleveland delivers an address on the 
lessons of the Exposition. .. . Secretary Carlisle 
issues an order suspending the coinage of silver 
dollars. ... The WOT. convention closes in 
Baltimore; important resolutions to broaden the 
society are adopted. 

Venezuela disbelieves inany attempt at aggres- 
sion on the part of England, but confides in the 
Monroe doctrine. ...Charles D. Rose with- 
draws his challengeto race for the America’s cup. 


Thursday, October 24. 


A dispatch from Washington states that a 
great European power, friendly to the United 
States, is interesting itself in the Venezuela dis- 
pute and the Monroe doctrine. .. . Several rail- 
road wrecks occur in different States;some lives 
are lost... . The railroad speed record of the 
world is beaten by a Lake Shore train running 
from Buffalo to Chicago in eight hoursand two 
minutes. 

Russia dispatches a fleet to Korea; Japan pro- 
tests against Russian interference... .. The 
Czarewitch of Russia is said to bein a most criti- 
cal condition. ... Fears are entertained of an 
uprising of Christians in Aleppo and Aldona. 


Friday, October 25. 


The debate of the suffrage question is begun 
in the South Carolina constitutional conven- 
tion. ... An agreement is reached by the dis- 
tilleries in the United States to regulate produc- 
tion and sales. ... The Indiana liquor law is 
held to be constitutional in a test case. ... Ohio 
mine-operators and miners appoint a board of 
arbitration tosettle a wage schedule. 

Excitement is caused in London bya report 
that a Russo-Chinese treaty has been signed 
giving Russia great privileges in China; the 
newspapers urge England’s interference. ... 
Further outrages on Armenian Christians are re- 
ported from Erzerum; the Porte claims that the 
Armenians were the aggressors. . .. Sir Charles 
Halle, the composer, dies in Manchester... . 
Cholera has ceased to exist in Honolulu, accord- 
ing toareport. 


Saturday, October 2. 


Secretary Herbert decides that the building 
of a gunboat onthe great lakes would violate 
our agreement with England. ... Boats are 
snecessfully propelled by electricity at Tona- 
wanda on the Erie Canal. 

The Russo-Chinese treaty rumors continue to 
be eagerly discussed in Europe. ... It is said 


that England will take no further steps in Vene- 





| 





zuela’s dispute for thepresent. ... The France- 
Madagascar treaty is published in Paris. 


Sunday, October 27. 


A mob attacks the jail at Tiffin, Ohio, trying 
to get a criminal; two of the would-be lynchers 
were killed by deputy-sheriffs....The main 
building of the University of Virginia is de- 
stroyed by fire. ... Prairie and forest fires 
cause theloss of several lives in different parts 
of the West. 

A London paper claims to have trustworthy 
information that the report of the Russo-Chinese 
treaty is inaccurate. 
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For Xmas 


Five times smaller than any Camera made. 
Pictures 3 times larger in proportion to size. 


A perfect, practical Camera. 

Boy or girl can use it. 

bg | ry pictures, one loading. 
Size,1% x2 inches; weight, four ounces 
Only camera whieh goes in the 


pocket conveniently, 


Send for... 
Free Photographs 


showing sample of work, and book, “ All About the 
Kombi.” The Kombi is sold by dealers every- 
where, or sent postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on 
receipt of price, We do developing and 
printing of all kinds. 
THE KOMBI CAMERA OO. 
135 LaKE STREET - - CH 
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From Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 


God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb..................00..00 osktvienea Laurence Sterne.......... si er Ss oy bai ie de 
Faneuil Hall, the cradle of American liberty....... TOT ae ey Ps ea SIE Tre oo a 0 056 o's swidbeanas cadveeaea so 

Ee coll okt Har, CEE e a snc soso etine Ko. geanidiaun o> ebbcebvce Samuel Taylor Colertdge. .......ccccccccccescccces 498 
ON UN asin 6 i on bob tes s.00n eens bunds be wealecsees¥Se Co US rrr rr rere 669 
Sea of upturn’d a bien oa ate ctea Auden dca + bbaneckdae ¥ > ws tees Gand) cee fo, RAS Se ere ee trees 493 
re No a db scan ei siniedcapets woumcdechcanweiees PEE SUPE Oe PP COE SET es ot 452 
nd 6. Ci aah wasiee dine sobs cs bn ine twas s Fes eee RT rrr rer re .... 580 
Keep step to the music of the Union............................ io. ue Ps ee Re aie TE ree ere re 588 
ee Se PI MARINE, BOO UROWT 656 oo oc ci ccc ccicieccswecsendeecdnesvnce pe Pr SS So eT eae eve cident es sdarian 598 
PORTE oe et POOP EP ET TT Ee Ser EET Book Of Common FPG «6 occ cbascccccccccesasen 850 
eG en kk Aan addins ho6 10Gb wcht Ne 6A ne ankine see. ibe huce cen New Testament: 1 Thessalonians, 4. 3......... . 847 
The better part of valor is discretion. .................c0cceeeenscseccees Shakespeare: Henry IV. Part 1V. Act V., Se. 1.... 87 


The above extracts, taken here and there from the ninth edition of that indispensable book, BARTLETT’s FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS, will illustrate to those who may be unfamiliar with its character the instruction and entertainment that may be 
derived from references to its pages. In its 1,172 pages are cited familiar passages, proverbial phrases, and constantly recur- 
ring quotations froin 850 authors. A valuable,feature of the work is its remarkably full index, embracing 300 pages. In this 
the quotations are indexed and cross-indexed under their various words, the references numbering more than forty thousand. 
The work is arranged chronologically according to authors, and therefore forms a handbook of specimens of literature as well 
as a Dictionary of Quotations. Besides quotations from the Bible, from Shakespeare, and authors representing the whole 
range of English and American literature, it includes selections from French and German writers, and from the wit and 
wisdom of the ancients. 


BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS was long since accepted as an authority, an indispensable book to every scholar and 
to every writer, a book for every library and every household. It embodies years of labor and research upon the part of the 
author, and he has been rewarded by the general acceptation of his work as an unrivaled and permanent authority, every 
one in search of the author of a quoted phrase or passage referring to it. 


eas ¢ Ninth Edition. 
Familiar Quotations. “"G.ciiy cnlarcea. 
A collection of Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. By John 
Bartlett, author of ‘‘ The Complete Shakespeare Concordance.” Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


One of the few books that it is impossible to do without.—Christian Advocate. 


Most valuable, convenient, indispensable, and altogether admirable.—O. W. | library.—Boston Gazette. 
Holmes. The very best handbook of its kind in existence. — Independent. 


It is to-day the convenience of all English-speaking peoples.—The Nation. 1: One ofthe books that no one who reads can do without.—New York Times. 


It is indispensable to every scholar, to every writer, and to every well-ordered 











ROBERTS’ LATEST BOOKS. 








History of the People of Israel. The Wood Beyond the World. 
By ERNEST RENAN. Vol. V. Period of Jewish Independence and By WILLIAM Morkis. Frontispiece by E. Burnet Jones.” Printed 
Judea under Roman Rule. With an index to the five volumes. 8vo, on Antique English paper, with decorative covers. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
cloth, $2.50. “* One of the most remarkable books of the year.’ . . .—Chicago Journal. 

lly Sister Henrietta. John Galt’s Novels. 
By ERNEST RENAN. Translated by Abbey Langdon Alger. With A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. Crockett, 
seven illustrations by Henri Scheffer and Ary Renan. 12mo, cloth, and portrait and illustrations from drawings by John Wallace. The 
$1.25. | text revised and edited by D. Storrar Meldrum. 8 vols. Each 


16mo, cloth, $1.25 per vol. 


“No more perfect tribute of brother to sister was ever written.’’—vange/ist. 
|  ‘* He writes simply and graciously of familiar things.”—PAsladeiphia Ledger. 


loliere’s Dramatic Works. 


Translated by KATHARINE PREscoTT WoRMELFY. Vol. VI. L’Avare; The Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees. 2 vols. 


Don Juan; Les Facheux, 12mo, leather backs, $1.50. From Jerusalem to Nicza. 

‘* Miss Wormeley has done the greatest service by her clear, idiomatic translation.”’ The Church in the First Three Centuries. (Lowell lectures) By 
—Atlantic Monthly. PHitip STAFFORD Moxon, author of ‘‘ The Aim of Life.” 12mo, 
The [arriage Contract. cloth, $1.50. 

A Start in Life. 


Modern German Literature. 
By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Reveals much original research.” —/ournad. 





By Honore DE Batzac. ‘Translated by Miss K. P. Wormeley. 
Two volumes. 12mo, half russia, $1.50. 


All [len are Liars. 


. s ies. 
A Novel, By Josepn Hockine, author of ‘‘ The Monk of Mar a pom ae —s K ; 7 
. ” | 73 unusually sustained excellence and interests, ... ! to question as to their 
Saba. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. artistic value as literature ’’—Home Journad. 


* A thoughtful study of the forces which go to make up English life today.” 


A Woman Who Did Not. By Vicroria Crosser. 





From Dreamland Sent. 
A Volume of Poems. By LitiaAn WHITING, author of ‘‘ The World | The Mirror of Music. By STan_tey V. Makowrnr. 
Beautiful.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. ** Almost a masterpiece."’—-Commercial Advertiser. 
A Bud of Promise. Yellow and White. By W. Car.iron Dawe. 
A Story of Ambitious Parents. By A. G. PLympron, author of - 
‘Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 16mo, cloth, limp, 50 cents. The Mountain Lovers. By Fiona Macteop. 
Don. re kind of tragic sweetness in the loves and sorrows of these simple folk.” ~The 
um. 
of the author a str a aed Mission.” With frontispiece by J. . Each volume with specially designed title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. x16mo, 
Innemore, 1omo, Cc ota, BI.00, 1.00, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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Wy Nervous Dyspepsia. | baby growth 
Se), 

AA ABOUT TO RESIGN HIS 

Nh} PASTORATE. The baby’s mission is growth. 
ie kkk To that little bundle of love, half 
i her aot Mts es teteek 6 LEE, Ebiiaaieaioret ome trick, half dream, every added 
\ of the best physicians from Boston to Buffalo, but I kept ounce of flesh means added happi- 


running down all the time, being reduced in weight from 
190 to 150 pounds. I could only sleep occasionally and could 


ness and comfort! Fat is the sig— 
not eat solid food—death would have been welcomed. I was l f fi h ] h 
about to resign my pastorate and give up the fight when I { na 0 per ect ealt ? comfort, 
commenced using good-nature, baby beauty. 
Scott’s Emulsion, with the 
hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
is the easiest fat-food baby can 
have, in the easiest form. It sup- 
In the last three months I have gained ten pounds solid | . j s 4 i 
flesh. While I am not yet well, I am really comfortable. ) ‘a a. ee he 9 0 i in 
is ordinary food, and helps him over 












































I enjoy my food, and have refreshing slumber. I attend 



































to all my correspondence, and enjoy life as I never did | h 
before. I am glad to give this testimony to help the the weak places to perfect growth. 
afflicted. ‘Truly yours, . ° ° ° 
or 
“REV. A. U. HUTCHINS. HY For the growing child it is growth. 
“Corru, N. ¥., Nov. 22, 1804.” \iH 50 cents and $1.00 
kkk | SCOTT & BOWNE 
Booklet of Electropoise information by mail for the Chemists, % x New York 





A beautifully colored copy of ‘‘ Wonpsers or THe Deep,’’ to be 


asking. oad for the asking, Free. 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
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YOu \VAJOULD BUy A SE 
Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 


account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 
































ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 










HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the nt Seiten 
or 


and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. 8S SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the Worid’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
FORMERLY 1492-1893 ana wording «‘ Worla’s 
FOR Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
SOLD of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 89.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, ex- 
— repaid to any address. Send 
‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 
resented. 




































































FOR ALL SIX. 
LEONARD MEG. CO., 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, IIL 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
ditor of this Paper if not genuine. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 








